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“Despite that domestic consumption has multiplied by 
more than nine since 1913, gasoline makes a strong 
claim to be, by comparison with the general price level, 









“Taking 100 as the 1913 index figure for commodity 
rices, the 1926 index figure was 151, according to the 
fi. 5 ieneeueet of Labor statistics. That is, there has 
been an average advance of 51 per cent. Various groups, 
however, have been variously affected.” 


O ‘ ; “ .. Then the ratio of increase tapers off, until at the 
bottom we find gasoline, its index figure 118.1.” 


“That is, while the index figure of all commodities 
advanced 51 points, and while some important groups 
] advanced over 100, gasoline gained only 18 points.” 


E paragraphs quoted are from an article by Judson 
. C. Welliver appearing in the August issue of the 
American Review of Reviews. 








This unique record of the petroleum industry stands 
as a tribute to science and efficiency. 


In making gasoline the least expensive of commodities, 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has done its share. 
Improved methods and processes have been developed 
in its scientific laboratories. Waste has been eliminated 
and efficiency promoted by its constant search for 
improvements. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) exists to serve 
the people of the Middle West and it has never wavered 
from that purpose. This faithfulness to an abiding ideal 
has earned for it the confidence of those whom it serves. 


Every day gasoline of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) fuels millions of cars. The motorist is confident 
that the gasoline which flows into his tank from a 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) pump will “deliver the 
goods” because it always is uniform in quality. 


He has learned to trust the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) for he has found its name a guarantee of 
quality. He knows that every gallon of gasoline it sells 
must carry on its reputation for integrity. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has helped to 


make gasoline not only one of the lowest priced 
commodities, as Mr. Welliver has shown it to be, but one 
of the most dependable as well. 


Dependability is importdnt, for gasoline—unlike most 
commodities—is mysterious to the average man, revealing 
little by its appearance. 


No one can tell how it will work in a car by looking 
at it. But everyone knows how it will work in a car if it 
is a product of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). The 
interest and responsibility of this Company does not stop 
with the sale of the gasoline. 


It is a part of the service of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) to provide the people of the Middle West with 
gasoline whose performance they can depend upon—at 
the lowest possible price. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





our cheapest commodity of general and extended use.” 4 
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WEST AND SOUTH AT ST. LOUIS. 


Delegates From Twenty Farm States Plan Campaign for Equality 


western and southern states met at St. 

Louis last week to declare their faith in 
the McNary-Haugen bill and the equalization 
fee. It was an inspiring meeting, greater even 
than that first St. Louis meeting a year ago, 
when the west and south cemented the alliance 
shich pushed the McNary-Haugen bill thru 
ongress last year in spite of the opposition of 
the party whips’ in both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. This year there were more 
southerners present, southerners who were will- 
ing to forget that they were Democrats, ever 
as the western farmers had long forgotten that 
they were Republicans. 

Former Governor Donaghey, of Arkansas, 
served as chairman, and in opening the meet- 
ing said that in his opinion this was the ‘‘most 
notable meeting of the north and south in the 
last fiftv years.”’ 

Governor MeMullen, of Nebraska, made the 
keynote speech, a earefully thought-out argu- 
ment‘which toward the close grew so warm that 
he was cheered again and again to the echo. He 
said that the farmers were fighting for a fair 
share in the national income, but not more than 
their fair share. He spoke of the false reme- 
dies which had been suggested in the way of 
tariffs for farm products, government loans to 
farmers to get them further into debt, co-opera- 
tive marketing without sufficient government 
kgislation to make it effective, and diversifi- 
cation. 


[este hundred farm leaders from twenty 


























Agriculture Deserves Equal Protection 


He said that agriculture deserved as much 
protection from the post-war deflation as the 
other interests had received. Farmers didn’t 
want money lent to them to get into debt, but 
they wanted better prices for their products so 
they could get out of debt. They wanted help 
from the government to help themselves, just 
as the railroads were able to help themselves 
under the Esch-Cummins act, and the laboring 
men were able to help themselves under the 
Adamson act, He spoke at length on the equal- 
ization fee and said that a constructive substi- 


tute had never been offered.- He spgke of Sir , 


George Macarra and Sir Josiah Stamp as fa- 
voring the fundamental princtples of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill as economically sound. 

Then he said, deliberately and with great 
foree: ‘‘We challenge the right of any person 
or party to proceed further with the industriali- 
zation of the United States at the expense of 
the nation as a whole.’’ Here Governor Dona- 
ghey, his face beaming, ejaculated in true south- 
em camp-meeting style: ‘‘ Let him tell it,’’ and 
the westerners elapped and the southerners 
yelled. McMullen went on to accuse both par- 
ties of dodging their 1924 promises, and de- 
manded the re-passage of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill and the attempt to re-pass it over the presi- 
ent’s veto. 

Then he spoke feelingly of the necessity of 
getting the right kind of a president. Here he 
launched into a- vigorous denunciation of Sen- 
ator Borah for his attempts to divide the farm 
ranks for the benefit of the east. He said that 

rah had never offered anything for the farm- 
fr and that in matters of farm relief he was 
playing directly into the hands of Coolidge and 

oover, 

Next on the program came Dr. Henry C. 
avlor. who was forced out of the Department 
of Agriculture, so it is said, by Secretary Hoov- 
tr. It amused the erowd when Governor Don- 
tghey introduced Doctor Taylor as having been 
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By 1. A. Wallace 


with the United States ‘‘Departure”’ of Agri- 
culture. McMullen had left the people in a 
high state of enthusiasm, and so Doctor Taylor 
started out by emphasizing the need of each of 
the farm leaders present carrying this enthu- 
siasm back to his neighbors. He told of the 
danger of successive agricultural depressions 
to the farm civilization. He told how in Eng- 
land all the farmers were now tenants, but how 
two hundred years ago more than half the farm- 
ers were owners. They had been changed into 
tenants by successive periods of hard times. 
After the Napoleonic wars, for instance, there 
was such a wholesale ruin of land-owning farm- 
ers that very few owners were left. In England 
today, the majority of the people who do the 
farm work are agricultural laborers, who live a 
miserably poor existence and usually end their 
lives in the poorhouse. Taylor then referred to 
the fact that many people say that agriculture 
is tending toward peasantry, and gave a new 





A UNITED FRONT FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Democrats and Republicans from farm 
states, north and south, last week met at St. 
Louis to declare that loyalty to farm inter- 
ests is more important than loyalty to polit- 
ical parties that have broken their pledges 
to agriculture. 


The meeting denounced the Borah at- 
tempt to split the farm forces, placed re- 
sponsibility for defeat of the movement 
for farm equality on President Coolidge 
and the Republican party, demanded re- 
passage of the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
urged that farm voters in the next election 
disregard party lines and vote for candi- 
dates whose records show a willingness to 
give the farmer a square deal. 











definition of a peasant: ‘* A peasant is a person 
who ceases to resent unfair treatment, a person 
who cowers before the opinion of politicians.”’ 
Taylor then told of his researches, which -in- 
dicated that the farmers of the United States 
before the war got 20.7 per cent of the national 
income, whereas during the past five years they 
got only 10.3 per cent. He said that after mak- 
ing adjustments for the reduced farm popula- 
tion, it would be necessary for the farm people 
today to get 15 per cent of the income of the 
United States, instead of 10 per cent, in order 
to be as well off per capita as they were before 
the war. He told of the responsibility of the 
Food Administration in bringing about the in- 
creased agricultural production during the war 
and then how agriculture had to look out for 
itself in the dismantling process after the war, 
whereas other interests were protected. He told 
of the ten million folks who had moved from 
farm to city during the past seven years, and 
how half of these people had been unable to 
find a foothold in the city and had gone back 
to the farm again. He said that the tariff was 
started in the early days of the country to bring 
about a well-balanced nation, and that there 
were statesmen in those days who thought about 
matters in terms of the national ‘welfare in the 
long run. He made fun in some detail of the 
phrase, ‘‘economically sound,’’ as used by Re- 


publican politicians. It amused the crowd great- 
ly to hear an economist do this. 

In the afternoon of the first day, Col. Clar- 
ence Ousley, one of the most lovable of the older 
southern leaders, gave a masterful oration 
which started with the phrase, ‘‘I rejoice to 
have lived long enough to see representatives 
from twenty southern and western states to- 
gether.’’ He then referred to the period before 
the Civil war, when the farmers of the west and 
the farmers of the south ruled the nation. He 
declared: ‘‘I am a Democrat, but not a damn- 
fool Democrat. If my party goes wrong, it goes 
wrong without me.’* He then launched into a 
comparison of the Jardine bill and the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, saying that the Jardine bill was a 
shameless subsidy which would bankrupt the 
federal_treasury if it were carried out in good 
faith. he colonel then paid Mr. Nagel, chair- 
man of the Business Men’s Commission on Ag- 
riculture, a tribute for his fair analysis of the 
agricultural situation in a recent statement, but 
passed rapidly on to say that the average sue- 
cessful business man was colossal in his ignor- 
ance of agriculture. It is a tremendous task to 
to enlighten business men. However, he be- 
lieved that it could be done, for he said: ‘‘I 
would be in a panie of fear or aflame with 
hatred if I did not have faith in the even- 
tual enlightenment of the public on this great 
problem.”’ 


Farm Bill Must Take Care of Surplus 


Following Colonel Ousley came Senator Cap- 
per, of Kansas, who said that he had served on 
the senate agricultural committee for eight 
years, and that he would not support any bill 
that did not take care of the surplus. He said 
any bill, to get his vote, must have the essen- 
tials of the MeNary-Haugen bill. He said that 
the MeNary-Haugen bill was just as good as 
the Cummins-Esch act or the federal reserve 
act or the tariff act. Senator Capper stated 
that he was in complete accord with Colonel 
Ousley in the matter of western farmers and 
southern farmers standing together. He pledged 
his support to any measure on which they 
agreed, regardless of the party it came from. 
Senator Capper’s unflinching attifude was re- 
assuring to those people who had been told that 
Kansas whs weak-kneed on the MeNary-Hangen 
bill. 

Following Senator Capper came Senator Rob- 
inson, of Indiana, who said that the St. Louis 
meeting was like that gathering which gave the 
world the Declaration of Independence. He 
expressed hope that the problem would soon be 
solved, for he said the business men of the mid- 
dle-west were beginning to think. He stated 
that when a bank owns a hundred farms which 
it can neither farm nor sell, then it begins to 
think in earnest. Then he talked about the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, admitting that it was not 
perfect, but saying that neither was the fed- 
eral reserve act perfect when it was first 
passed. He spoke flat-footedly for the equaliza- 
tion fee, saying that it was absolutely necessary 
so that one hundred per cent of the farmers 
would carry the burden of the surplus instead 
of only those who were in the co-operative as- 
sociations. He believed that the MeNary- 
Haugen bill would be declared constitutional. 
and that in his opinion the constitution was 
made for men and not men for the constitution. 

Following the powerful oratorical effort of 
the Indiana senator came ©. O. Moser, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, which handles (Concluded on page 16) 
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AFTER NINE YEARS 

HE armistice in 1918 gave most of us a 

world in which anything good might happen. 
What a long step forward it was from a day 
on which millions of men were trying to kill 
each other to a day when arms were laid down. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to take another step 
forward, a step that would abolish war, eradi- 
cate a good share of human misery, and make 
the good things of life available to more people? 

Most of us felt that way nine years ago. How 
eould we help it? Civilians had emerged from 
the nightmare of a continual consciousness of 
that orgy of death into the daylight of peace. 
Men in the service who had dedicated them- 
selves to an early and horrible death found 
suddenly that there were years and years of 
life ahead, in which. to enjoy sunshine, the green 
earth, and contact with their kind. If this 
mirfcle were possible, what other miracles 
might not come to pass? 

That mood is over. We would be lucky to 
recapture it. Is it possible that, being freed 
from the continual menace of death, we love 
life less keenly? ‘Do we always need a disaster 
to shock us into the determination to make life 
more sure, more desirable for every one? The 
slow grind of the years, the relentless working 
of blind economic forees, may bring as much 
misery as an earthquake, a war, a flood. What 
man may do against these things may be little, 
but it is certain that he has not begun to do a 
fraction of what he might. 

Perhaps one of our great needs is to bring 
the hope and enthusiasm of Armistice Day to 
the meeting of the continual perils that a com- 
plex .civilization and the nature of man bring 
upon us. 





THE SEVEN-YEAR BEEF CATTLE 
CYCLE 

HERE is a shortage of beef cattle in the 

eountry and prices are high, which means 
that after a time too many men will go into 
the beef cattle business and prices will break. 
Every two or three years since 1913, we have 
published a chart pointing out the seven-year 
eycle in beef cattle. Seven years up and seven 
years down has been the history of the beef 
cattle business for many years. As to whether 
we shall reach the crest of this present move- 
ment in 1928, 1929 and 1930 yet remains to be 
seen. In any event, it is probable that along 


about 1935 there will again be an overproduc- 
tion in beef cattle. The wise breeder of beef 
cattle will not allow himself to over-expand 
during the prosperity ofthe next year or two. 


We hope to go into this whole matter in some- 


what greater statistical detail during the late 
winter. 





THE JARDINE PLAN FAILS IN 
' NEW ZEALAND 

HE dairy export pool in New Zealand broke 
‘“ down recently. Why? The folks in this 
country who are anxious to prove that nothing 
can be done for the farmer thru legislation 
hasten to assert that New Zealand had tried the 
MeNary-Haugen plan and that it failed. 

New Zealanders seem to have other ideas 
about it. The Dairy Farmer, of New Zealand, 
declares that the cause of the failure was the 
make-up of the control board. It says: ‘‘It was 
the farmers’ business, and the farmers—the 
best of the farmers—should have controlled 
it; but political nominees were forced on the 
board, as well as a representative of the very 
class the board was partly established to con- 
trol.’’ 

Farmers will note that under the Jardine 
farm bill such a thing as this could very easily 
happen, since the president can select anyone 
to serve on the board. Under the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, only nominees approved by farm 
organizations could be selected. 





FIGHTING THE FARMERS’ CREAMERY 


N ANY territory where the co-operative move- 
ment is going on, there always seems to 
spring up some paper which has for its main 
purpose in life the showing that co-operation 
among farmers never has succeeded, that it can 
not possibly sueceed, and that the leaders of 
the movement are tricky. These papers are 
usually put out in the interests of somebody 
with whose profits co-operative marketing 
might interfere. Our readers will remember 
that members of the livestock exchanges fi- 
nanced papers of this sort that went to folks 
in co-operative shipping territory in the corn 
belt. , 

Some of our subscribers in Missouri have 
called our attention to another effort along 
this line made in the territory around Spring- 
field, Missouri, where the Farm Clubs are 
planning to build a co-operative creamery. The 
paper is full of misleading comments intended 
to seare farmers from signing up contracts and 
from buying stock in the new creamery. The 
accuracy of its statements can be judged by 
the following: 


CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 


This is not a new idea. It has been tried, and 
multiplied hundreds of co-operative creameries have 
been started. In a few cases, where there has been 
very heavy production of cream, in a small territory 
it has succeeded. On the other hand, for each one 
that has succeeded because of this, a hundred or 
more have failed. You simply can not keep down 
the overhead and graft that creep into such man- 
agements. 


Dairy farmers in Iowa, Mlinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, will get a big laugh out of a 
statement like this, but it may fool a few folks 
in a territory where the work of co-operative 
creameries isn’t known. Iowa co-operatives 
paid four cents more to farmers for butterfat 
last year than did the average of independents. 
Illinois co-operatives paid from three to seven 
cents more last year than the average of inde- 
pendents. Minnesota and Wisconsin experience 
shows the same thing. It may be said that those 
are dairy districts, while Missouri is general 
farming territory. Yet co-operative central- 
izers in Nebraska, where there are fewer cows 
to the square mile than in Missouri, are suc- 
ceeding. So are similar co-operatives in the gen- 
eral farming area of northwestern Iowa. 

We suggest that if Missouri farmers have 


any doubts on the merit of the co-operative ig, 
in the creamery field, they check up on hy 
the farmers around Sibley, Iowa, or Superig 
Nebraska, for instance, feel about it. Informs 
tion from these folks would be worth somethj 
which is a good deal more than can be said fo 
the stuff that is being peddled by the folly 
who are trying to break down the co-operatiy 
activities in Missouri. 





GOOD WORKMAN 


HIS prayer of a craftsman of 1773 strike 
home to everyone who loves his work ang 
takes pride in it. It presents an ideal to which 
honest standards of work are too often subor. 
dinated to desire for profit. Entitled “4 
Praver for Printers,’’ it reads: 

*‘O Lord, Almighty God, Printing is « glo 
rious and a noble Art, 2 blessing Thou hast pre. 
served for Mankind in these latter days; an Art 
by which all Conditions of Men and especially 
Thy Holy Church are greatly nourished. 

‘*And since, good Lord, Thou has of Thy freg 
Grace given to me the opportunity of exerci 
ing an Art and Craft so exalted, I pray The 
to guide us by Thy Holy Spirit in using the 
same to Thy Honor. 

‘Thou knowest, dear Lord, that great Dili. 
gence, continual Care and accurate Knowledge 
of the Characters of many languages are need. 
ful in this Art; therefore I call upon Thee for 
help that I may be earnest and careful both in 
the setting up of Types and in printing the 
same. 

‘*Preserve my Soul in the constant Love of 
Thy Holy Word and Truth, and my body in 
Sobriety and Purity, that so, after a life here 
befitting a Printer, I may hereafter, at the last 
Coming of my most worthy Savior Jesus 
Christ, be found a good Workman in His sight 
and wear the everlasting Crown in His 
Presence. 

‘‘Hear me, dearest God, for Thy Honor and 
my Welfare.’’ 

There is no higher goal to aim for. May 
each of us be strong and clear headed enough 
to be found, hereafter, a good workman. 





“CREAM FROM KANSAS” 


N A SURVEY ‘of the New England milk mar- 

ket, the Department of Agriculture says of 
the milk and cream supply for Boston: ‘‘In 
the winter and spring months some ¢ream is 
brought from as far west as Kansas.”’ 

This drives home again the fact that if corn 
and hog farmers of the middle-west are going 
to change over to dairying in any large num- 
bers, the milk producers of the eastern states 
are bound to feel it. Competition is coming 
‘mainly in the form of increased butter supplies, 
but even in the supplying of sweet cream and 
milk, the corn belt is actively competing with 
the dairymen around the big eastern cities. 

What it comes back to is that so long as farm- 
ers are able to change from one brand of farm- 
ing to another there is no permanent safety 
for any special class of farmers. The dairymen 
have been getting a better net income than oth- 
er farm groups, and on this account there has 
not been a great deal of sympathy for legisla 
tive activity on behalf of agriculture shown by 
farmers in some eastern states. 

When Kansas cream is shipped to Boston, 
however, it proves that the whole farm field 
is bound in the end to reach a common level, 
and that level, unfortunately, is below the stan- 
dards of most other industries. With increas 
ing amounts of Minnesota butter on the New 
York market, with sweet cream and milk com- 
ing to various eastern points from the middle 
west, there ought to be a much more symp* 
thetic attitude toward the McNary-Haugen bill 
on the part of farm groups in the eastern dairy 
section. It will pay the eastern dairyman to do 
what he ean to help make the corn, hog and 
wheat business more profitable. 
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TO MAKE A RURAL CIVILIZATION 


NE of the men who helped in the work of 
-~ pbuilding a rural civilization is gone. E. E. 
Miller, of The Southern Agriculturalist, is 
dead. In a recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, Clarence Poe quotes from a late edi- 
torial of Miller’s, an editorial which ought to 
say as much to corn belt farmers as to the south- 
ern farmers for whom it was written. Mr. 
Miller said : 

‘Tt does not require a great extent of country 
or a great number of people to make a civiliza- 
tion. Attica was comparable in area to one of 
our middle-sized counties. Venice, at the height 
of its greatness, Florence of the Renaissance, 
had no more people than Atlanta or Birming- 
ham now has. The Holland that saved freedom 
for Europe, the Denmark that today leads the 
world in agricultural co-operation, is either of 
less extent than east Tennessee. It is not size or 
population that makes a country great. It is 
the spirit of the people. To the possibilities of 
our development and our achievement there is 
no limit fixed, save the limitations in our own 
minds and souls. 

‘‘Any true and lasting civilization must be 
based on a fair degree of material prosperity. 
Men must continue to labor if they are to keep 
the physical or moral strength of men; but they 
must have leisure also if they are to develop a 
love for the beautiful and the true and the good. 
They must—not a few, but all of them—have 
time for thought and for research and for en- 
joyment. For no material prosperity can of 
itself make a country great or bring happiness 
to a people. A people not loving books and 
musie and statues and blossoming flowers, a 
people without reverence for noble deeds and 
longings for a higher life, would not be civil- 
ized people, tho all the rivers did their bidding 
and the sun himself were harnessed to turn 
their chariot wheels.’’ 





NORRIS AND BORAH 


ENATOR NORRIS, of Nebraska, has made 
a fine record in the fight for justice to agri- 

culture. Back in 1922, he introduced a bill 
that anticipated many features of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. The Norris bill made a good many 
friends for surplus control thru legislation and 
made the path of the MeNary-Haugen bill eas- 
ier when it came along. Senator Norris, while 
somewhat critical of some provisions of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, has always been ready to 
back it as the measure which had the greatest 
amount of support and which had the greatest 
immediate chance of doing something for the 
farmer. As a member of the senate and as 
chairman of the senate committee on agricul- 
ture, he did much to get a favorable hearing 
for the bill and to get a favorable vote. 

At the moment, Senator Norris is reported to 
be the center of a movement for a new farm 
bill; he is also being boosted rather vigorously 
in some quarters as a candidate for president. 
Probably very little importance should be at- 
tached to these reports. They come chiefly 
from the Washington office of Senator Borah, 
who voted against the McNary-Haugen bill and 
who has never taken any special interest in 
farm legislation. Most of the publicity on the 
subject is being put out by newspapers that are 
opposing the farm measure and that are looking 
eagerly for some signs of a split in farm organ- 
izations. Senator Norris, himself has had very 
little to say on the matter, except to remark 


that he knew he had no chance at all for the_ 


Republican nomination for president. 

The whole thing seems to be mainly another 
device of the opposition to the farm bill to 
work out some way of splitting the ranks of its 
supporters. -One of the amusing features of 
the campaign has been the insistence of some 
newspapers that the position of Senators Nor- 
ris, Nye and Brookhart is much closer to the 
administration in the matter of farm legisla- 


tion than to the McNary-Haugen bill. This is 
funny enough for any joke column. 

As the time for the opening of congress is 
drawing near, it’ is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the only chance there is for effec- 
tive farm legislation is the passage of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill. No other measure proposed 


has anywhere near the support it has, and no . 


other measure is free from the major objection 
that a subsidy is involved. 

In the same way, the lines are being drawn 
for the Republican nomination for president, 
with Lowden as representative of the agricul- 
tural point of view against Hoover or someone 
of the same type. Both these facts are clear 
enough to the people who want the anti-agricul- 
tural policies of the present administration con- 
tinued, so that they are making frantic efforts 
to split up the farm forces. All the hullabaloo 


about the Norris candidacy for president and a- 


new farm bill support by the Norris group in 
the senate is part of this campaign. 

Senator Norris is too old a hand in polities 
to fall for any such game as this. He happens 
also to be too deeply interested in the cause of 
agriculture to permit any complimentary use 
of his name to lead him into any attempt to 
split the farm forces. Borah and the other anti- 
MeNary-Haugenites have put out the wrong 
bait and for the wrong man. 


5 Odds and Ends | 


VERY year for several years, Morgan Broth- 
ers, who are farmers near Galva, Illinois, 
have held a field day at corn husking time in 
the fall. This year there were nearly two thou- 
sand farmers present. A most interesting thing 
was the machine which the Morgans had devel- 
oped after consultation with the Illinois ex- 
periment station, for purposes of creating a 
strong blast of hot air. This machine, which is 
ealled a portable dryer, consists of a fan, gas 
engine and oil heater set on wheels. The Mor- 
gans sell a thousand bushels or so of seed corn 
every year, and in order to get this quantity of 
seed economically, they harvest all of their crop 
at once during October, picking the seed ears 
out as the corn is carried up by the elevator into 
the erib. 

At the time of cribbing this year, most of 
their corn contained over 30 per cent moisture, 
which would have meant loss by spoiling if they 
had not developed the machine for pushing a 
strong blast of hot air thru their corn. Thru 
the centers of several different cribs, they have 
built large ventilators to carry the hot air. Be- 
cause of the fact that they had cribs in several 
different places, itvwas essential that_the ma- 
chines producing the hot air should be portable. 
And so now they have a machine which can be 
driven up to a crib, attached to the ventilator, 
and allowed to run for three days, with the 
result that the corn is dried from a moisture 
percentage of 35 to 15 per cent. 

Of course, very few farmers are interested in 
a machine of this sort in the way Morgan Broth- 
ers are, because they do not handle large quan- 














"tities of seed corn. However, in soft corn years 


there are thousands of farmers who would be 
interested in seeing a machine of this sort. It 
may be that some day in the northern part of 
the corn belt there will be such a machine in 
every community to do custom work in corn 
drying in the same way that a threshing ma- 
chine threshes the grain for a neighborhood. It 
may be that if the combine comes in it will be 
necessary in wet seasons to have the wheat and 
oat bins equipped with a ventilating device thru 
which can be forced the hot air from a portable 
dryer of this sort. 
People who have been complaining about soy- 
beans molding in the bin may also be interested 
eventually in a portable dryer. The Illinois, 
Indiana and Iowa experiment stations are all 
working more or less on this problem, and it 


seems likely that eventually nearly every grain 
growing community in the northeastern part of 
the corn belt will have its bins and cribs fixed 
up with ventilators so that the portable dryer 
can be attached in case of need to evaporate the 
surplus moisture so as to improve the market 
grade and prevent spoiling. 





MORGAN BROTHERS, co-operating with 
the Henry County Farm Bureau, had on 
exhibition samples of a large number of dif- 
ferent strains of Reid Yellow Dent, as grown 
in western Illinois, compared with different 
crosses of inbred strains. A year or two ago, 
Mr. J. W. Morgan became greatly interested in 
the crossing of inbred strains. He has found 
some combinations which seem to yield five or 
six bushels an acre better than Krug, and have 
the advantage of a much stiffer stalk. While 
one-third of the Krug was blown down, some of 
these hybrid sorts were stiff and straight. Hol- 
bert had several good hybrids in the Henry 
county test plots, one of which yielded 77 bush- 
els an acre, as compared with 64 bushels for 
Krug. Krug was the best of the varieties, as it 
has been for several years in western Illinois. 
One of the poorest varieties was Ohio Clarage, 
the corn which last year yielded 167 bushels in 
Ohio, but which this year yielded 15 bushels an 
acre less than Krug and nearly 30 bushels an 
acre less than Holbert’s best hybrid grown on 
the same land in western Illinois. In justice to 
the Ohio Clarage corn, it should be said, how- 
ever, that it is rather small eared and must be 
planted more thickly than the big-eared western 
Illinois varieties if it is to give its best yield. 
The Henry county corn disease experiments 
gave some queer answers. The corn which had 
not been given any test for disease actually 
yielded more than the corn which had been 
given a careful ear by ear germination test. 
The difference in favor of the untested corn 
was three bushels an acre, whereas in former 
years the advantage has been with the tested 
corn to the extent of about two bushels an acre. 
Treating moldy seed with one of thé commer- 
cial dusts helped its yield about thirteen bush- 
els an acre. The same dust applied to seed that 
was free from disease had practically no effect 
on the yield. The effect of these disease treat- 
ments seems to vary considerably, depending 
on the kind of seed, the soil and the season. * 





HAVE been interested this fall in noticing 

the almost complete absence of the corn ear 
worm. Last year, almost every ear seemed to 
have a moldy, dirty tip, as a result of the ear 
worm damage. I can’t help but think that rainy 
weather during late August and early Septem- 
ber has a lot to do with the amount of ear worm 
infection. In 1926, the early ‘September 
weather was very wet, but in 1927 it was un- 
usually dry. 





ACIP phosphate and fertilizers of some such 

composition as 2-12-2, applied to corn this 
year at the rate of 100 pounds per acre, with a 
fertilizer attachment, seems to have been worth 
while on many farms. In some cases, the yield 
has not been much increased, but in nearly ev- 
ery case the ears are reported to be more solid 
and better looking. 

H. A, WALLACE. 





Most pitiful is the old man who, having small use 
for money, and with more than he needs or can 
wisely_spend, clings to it to the last, and still aims 
to hoard the wealth which he can not carry with 
him into the next world, and which would be of no 
use to him there if he could. Somebody must spend 
and will spend the money that you are hoarding. 
Who is more entitled to spend it than the man who 
earned it; and where or when can he spend it or 
use it to the advantage of himself and his fellow- 
beingg?—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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IOWA HUSKERS READY FOR STATE MEET 


Seventeen County and Sectional Contests Test Out Would-Be Champions 


EVENTEEN county and sectional corn 
husking contests were held in Iowa last 


week to determine local championships and 
to pick entrants for the state meet, at Gowrie, 
Friday, November 11. There were a lot of new 
stars uncovered, Of the older group of huskers 
who have appeared in the yearly meets for the 
last few years, only Ben Grimmius, Jr., of 
Grundy county, survived. Fred Stanek, of 
Webster county, who followed up his victory 
in the state by victory in the mid-west last year, 
was admitted to the state contest this year with- 
out being forced to win a county contest first. 

Merle Pottroff, of Carroll county, who won 
second in the state last year and finished well 
up in the mid-west, didn’t compete this year. 
Leo Rettler, of Keokuk county, state champion 
two years ago, was beaten by Henry Brenne- 
man in the county contest. John Paterni, of 
Grundy, who placed third in the mid-west last 
year, was beaten by Ben Grimmius, Jr., in the 
Grundy county contest. 

Some of the best records in the county meets 
were made by new men, a fact which promises 
unusally brisk competition for the meet today. 
Stanek and Grimmius will have to go at top 
speed, if they uphold their reputation for fin- 
ishing either first or second in the state meet. 


Three Thousand at Eastern Iowa Meet 


The biggest of the local contests was held at 
Cedar Rapids a week ago, where the eastern 
Iowa meet, staged by the Linn County Farm 
Bureau and the Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette, 
drew 4n audience of nearly three thousand. 
Floyd Etzel, 23-year-old corn husker, of Albur- 
nett, won the title of champion corn husker of 
eastern Iowa, when he defeated fifteen other 
corn pickers. Etzel, who was a runner-up in 
the 1926 contest in the same territory, husked 
a total of 1,740 pounds of corn and had a net 
of 1,637.4 pounds after all deductions were 
made. By husking a little cleaner and leaving 
less corn in the field, he nosed out Robert Siv- 
ers, of Mount Vernon, who took second place 
on a net load of 1,632.1 pounds. Sivers picked 
a gross load of 1,770 pounds of corn in the hour 
and twenty minutes. 

When the final figures were posted and 
showed Etzel to be the winner, a farmer jumped 
up on a wagon and gave the word for nine 
‘‘rahs’’ for Etzel, and the crowd responded in 
good fashion. As the prize checks were handed 
out by Ray Anderson, representing the Gazette, 
and each contestant came on the impromptu 
stage to get his share, the crowd gave them 
plenty of applause. 

The sixteen huskers, representing Linn, Iowa, 
Jones, Benton and Cedar counties, started 
promptly at 10:30 to tear out the corn from 
the eighty-acre field, laid out by E. F. Fred- 
erick, on his farm south of Albur- 








| 
| 





Floyd Etzel, winner at Cedar Rapids. 


TODAY IS THE BIG DAY 


At 10:30 this morning, Friday, November 
11, twelve corn huskers are swinging into 
action in the McCracken field, at Gowrie, 
to decide the Iowa championship. Stanek, 
state and middle-west victor last year, is 
on hand to defend his title. Most of the 
others are new men, picked in a series of 
elimination meets. Full reports of the state 
contest will appear in next week’s issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will broadcast the re- 
sults of the state corn husking contest at 
6:30 p. m., today, thru the courtesy of 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines. 











tion of 102.6 pounds. Sivers, who had picked 
more corn, lost, on his gleanings of 13.5 pounds 
and 83~ounces of husks, or a total of 137.8 
pounds of corn. Third place went to Russel 
Winders, of Toledo, who picked the largest load 
of corn of any contestant. but who was docked 
$22.2 pounds of corn because he left 17.5 pounds 
of corn in the field and was penalized 269.37 
pounds on account of the 11.5 ounces of husks, 
leaving a net load of 1,537.8 pounds. Fourth 
place went to William Nebendahl, of Benton 
county, second place winner in 1926, on a net 
of 1,513.8 pounds. Fifth was won by Josie 
Hora, of Jones county, who husked a net of 
1,494 pounds, and sixth was taken by Henry 
Minks, Williamsburg, Iowa county, with 1,482 
pounds, 

One hundred dollars in prize money, donated 
by the Gazette, was divided among the winners, 
Etzel receiving $30 and his expenses to the 
state contest. Etzel, the winner, uses a thumb 
hook. He is 23 years old, stands six feet, and 
weighs 160 pounds. He placed fifth in the 1926 
eastern Iowa contest. 

W. C. Sheets, retiring county agent of Linn 
county, and Ben Stephenson, the new county 


12 ounces of husks on his 100-pound sam))le, 
Second place was won by Ernest Kraft, of Ren- 
wick, while his brother, Henry, placed third. 

The contest was staged under the auspices of 
County Agent H. M. Nichols and the Commer. 
cial and Rotary clubs of Humboldt, and wa, 
held at the Duncan farm, one mile west of town, 
The field of corn, which was planted by Pete. 
Christensen, the farmer living cn the place 
had 160-rod rows, which provided the crowd 
a chance to see just how far in the lead Knut- 
son was. He came within 33 hills of finishing 
the rows. 

A crowd of farmers and city folks upwards 
of two thousand watched the contestants. and 
cheered their favorites. The day was ideal for 
husking, and altho the corn was a bit tough. it 
yielded about 50 bushels per acre. The field 
was clean and the corn stood up well. 

Knutson, who is a first-time contest husker, 
used a thumb hook. The Kraft boys both used 
palm hooks, and the second-place winner is 
left-handed. The winner is 23 years of ave, 
weighs 180 pounds, and stands five feet eleven 
and one-half inches, 

In Warren county last year, two huskers, 
Pe.ry and Thompson, waged a neck-and-neck 
fight for first place, with Thompson winning 
by a narrow margin. This year Perry came 
back to win a decisive victory. Thompson put 
more corn in the wagon, but suffered from 
heavy deductions for gleanings and for husks. 
Perry husked a total of 1,645 pounds and his 
net was 1,493 pounds. The corn yielded around 
50 bushels, stood up well, but ears were small. 
‘The meet was in charge of the Warren County 
Farm Bureau and County Agent Halderman, 


Nine Out of Twenty Over Thirty Years 


Perry is about the oldest man to make a first- 
rate record in the preliminary trials. He is 
38. It might be noted that of the twenty who 
made good records in the preliminary trials, 
nine were 30 or over. This is an older buncl 
than has been in some of the previous contests. 

Madison county put on its first contest, with 
six huskers competing before a crowd of 350. 
Earl Seward took first with a net record of 
1,351 pounds. The Madison County Farm 
Bureau was in charge of the contest. 

Eleven men competed in the Tama county 
husking contest, which took place a mile east 
of Tama, November 1, It was sponsored by the 
Tama Commercial Club and the Tama County 
Farm Bureau, who offered $60 in five prizes. 
Will Tomlinson, of Traer, the largest and heav- 
iest man of the eleven, won first place. He 
husked 1,520 pounds (1,422 pounds after <e- 
ductions were made). The corn was tough, due 
to a shower that had fallen early in the morn. 
ing, and a mist that turned to a heavy shower 
just as the huskers left the field at 





nett, The crowd was keen despite 
the chilly air, and lined up along 
the gravel road and watched the 
start. A clover field adjoining the 
eorn field made an excellent park- 
ing place for the hundreds of auto- 
mobiles that had been’ brought. 
Sheriff Harry Manchester and sev- 
eral deputies handled the spectators 
in fine shape, so that the huskers 
were not hampered in the least. 

As the contest closed, just before 
noon, and the wagons carrying the 
gathered corn went out to the scales, 
there was plenty of applause again 
for the huskers, and the crowd stuck it out un- 
til the officials finally finished their duties and 
posted the record of each husker. 

The corn field was a dandy, and except for 
some leaning corn caused by a heavy wind a 
few days before, the conditions were ideal for 
the match. The yield ran about seventy bushels 
and the ears were of a fairly good size, running 
about 150 per hundred pounds. 

Etzel, in the final count, was credited with 
11 pounds of leavings and 8 ounces of husks. 
When this was checked out it caused a dedue- 





Part of the crowd at the Humboldt county contest. 


agent, were in charge of the contest, and with 
the assistance of members of the Farm Bureau, 
handled the contest in a fine manner. 

The first county contest to be held was that 
in Humboldt county. Oetober 31. This is the 
first year Humboldt has had a county contest. 
Husking with a speed that placed him far in 
the lead of ten other corn pickers, Ordine Knut- 
son, of Goldfield, won. Knutson husked 1,670 
pounds of corn in the allotted hour and twenty 
minutes, but left 26.5 pounds of corn in the 
field, and lost 267 pounds as a result of having 


12 o’elock. Second and third places 
were won by Victor Swift and Lee 
Carey. 

A large crowd, that used over 250 
cars to get to the contest, witnessed 
it. They observed the huskers from 
the concrete highway, which over- 
looks the field. None but gleaners 
or officials entered the field until 
the last twenty minutes. The corn 
yielded about 40 bushels per acre. 
The ears were small, averaging 203 
to 100 pounds. The corn was ex- 
tremely uniform and stood up well. 

Vietor Swift and Lee Carey were 
not satisfied with their records in the Tama 
county contest, and so went over to Jasper 
county to have another shot at a high record. 
Swift was first this time, with Carey second. 
Swift finished with a net record of 1,769 
pounds. 

_In Montgomery county, Jess Peters beat the 
field with a net record of 1,830 pounds. Peters 
was husking in corn yielding 55 bushels, which 
stood up well and which had the biggest ears of 
any of the fields where county contests were 


held. Forty dollars in (Coneluded on page 14) — 
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ASIA, AFRICA AND ALL WAY POINTS 


Flood and Wilson Stop at the Azores and Investigate Four-Hoof Brakes 


our freighter, West Humhaw, bound 

for the African slave coast and points 
south, would be Horta, neither Jim nor I had 
the slightest idea where Horta was, nor what, 
nor why. But after ten days on the Atlantic, 
we came to the island of Fayal, in the Azores, 
a few hundred miles west of Spain, and there, 
presto! was Horta. We had discovered where 
Horta was. Now what, and why? We would go 
ashore to see. 

‘‘T’ll see you back on board in about an 
hour,’’ grinned Captain Phillips from the 
bridge of the Humhaw as we shoved off for 
shore on a lighter loaded with sacks of flour. 
“You won’t find much there.’’ But the patched 
and barefoot Azorean stevedores on board, who 
were busy unloading freight, and the Portu- 
guese-colored soldiery done in tinsel and gold 
braid, who were just as busy watching them, 
had roused our curiosity. 


Wr we learned that the first stop of 


Landed in a Medieval Civilization 


The minute our lighter touched the pier and 
Jim and I looked over the top of the stone sea 
wall that bolstered up a strip of the 
Horta beach, we were jerked back 
at least three hundred years, land- 
ing plump into the midst of a me- 
dieval civilization with a modern 
job on its hands. 

We scurried out of the way of the 
swarthy longshoremen who were un- 
loading the boat, and watched them 
from the top of the pier. Like so 
many brown ants toiling from their 
quarry to their hill, these barefoot 
Portuguese swarmed up the beach 
from the lighters, their heads piled 
high with flour, lumber, cement or 
eases of oil, and then filed back 
“empty headed,’? as Jim said, to 
get another load. 

The energy and clean shirt of a 
young man instructing a gang of 





By Francis A. Flood 


attracted our attention. He finally gave up 
and tossed the barrel on the truck himself. Then 
he saw us on the pier, sorted himself out of the 
melee on the beach, and confirmed his national- 
ity by leaping up beside us. 

‘You can’t get these birds to work,’’ he 
growled. ‘‘They don’t use their heads like they 
do back in the States.”’ 

‘‘There’s a woman who’s certainly using her 
head,’’ said Jim, indicating a barefoot dowager 
in a Spanish shawl, with a box of live chickens 
and a ean of milk perched precariously on her 
head. She lightly sidestepped a turgid Azorean 
grandee astride a donkey half his size, and then 
turned to look at him as she smiled and passed 
on her way. 

‘*Yes, these people wear a tub of water or a 
sack of cement on their dome just as easily as 
we wear a hat,’’ agreed our American friend. 
**Look!’’ And he pointed to a half-dozen young 
Portuguese girls marching gaily along the street 
toward town, laughing and looking this way 


and that, and each with a five-gallon can of 


_ mason repairing the sea wall. 
attending him was lazily balancing the mortar . 








water on her head! ‘‘ Just as tho they had noth- 
ing on their minds at all,’’ he observed. 

‘And here’s free acrobatic vaudeville right 
at our feet,’’ said Jim, nodding toward a stone- 
The young boy 


board on his bare brown head, even while the 
mason scooped off the mortar with his trowel. 
‘‘That’s something Captain Phillips back on the 
Humhaw is missing. 

‘‘Next to the cranium, the ox-cart seems to be 
the universal common carrier in the Azores,’’ 
continued Jim. ‘‘There are at least a hundred 
carts right here on this little beach. That means 
two hundred head of cattle to be fed, and a 
hundred oxeneers, just to haul this little dab of 
freight uptown—and it takes a lot of headwork 
besides.’’ 


Ox Carts Same as a Hundred Years Ago 


**T’ll say! Do you see that building up on 
the ‘hill? That’s the new cable station our con- 
strnction company is putting up for the West- 
ern Union. And, by actual test, those two little 
automobile trucks will haul as many sacks of 
cement up there as eight of those ox 
carts in the same time,’’ announced 
our American friend. ‘‘Let’s get 
down and look at one of ’em—any 
one, because they’re all alike, and 
the pattern hasn’t changed in a hun- 
dred years. 

‘“Tneidentally,’’ he continued, as 
we dodged thru the crowds, ‘‘ these 
are not ‘ox carts,’ because only cows 
are used on this island. Fortunate- 
ly, however, the people on the next 
island will use only oxen, and so they 
have worked out a sort of Jack 
Spratt trading arrangement so that 
everybody is Satisfied. Here’s one 
of the carts.’ 

Imagine a clumsy Ben Hur cha- 
riot body done in heavy wicker, high 
and rounding in front and sloping 





Portuguese how. to load a barrel of: 
lime into an American-made truck, 


Jim Wilson and a cow team. 


away to nothing in the rear. Mount 
this ontwo (Concluded on page 13) 


SOME MORE VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Is Farrowing Time Getting Later? How Cow Testing Associations Pay 


RE farmers in Iowa rather generally hav- 
A ing their spring pigs farrowed later than 
a few years ago? As I have visited about 
the north half of the state, I have been particu- 
larly impressed by the number of men who have 
told me that their plans eailed for late April 
or May farrowing, instead of March or early 
April, which was their practice a few years 
ago. Is this shift general, or have I been visit- 
ing men who perhaps made a mistake a few 
years ago and have merely shifted back to the 
better practice that was always followed by the 
bulk of their neighbors? 


Reduced Care and Attention Required 


Of the advantages credited to later farrow- 
ing, the one most frequently given is the re- 
duced care and attention required. Second in 
frequency is inerease in size of litters saved. 
Others are greater ease in keeping free of 
worms, enteritis, less difficulty in keeping the 
sows on feed, less trouble with ‘‘flu’’ at breed- 
ing time, and larger utilization of legume pas- 
ture and more gain made on the current year ’s 
grain. 

Without doubt, all of these are true under the 
conditions found on different farms. Getting 
the pigs to market before the fall break is not 
possible with late pigs. But, as a Hancock 
county farmer said; ‘‘It appears to me that no 
great number can ever beat the fall break. Just 
as soon as any considerable number of spring 
Pigs come in, the market breaks. If enough 
Illinois and Iowa farmers arranged their pork 
production program to send 10 or 15 per cent 


By Jay Whitson 


of their states’ production of spring pigs to 
market in September, the break would come 
then instead of in October, and one would have 
to push his marketing plans ahead to August.’’ 





I have visited members of fourteen or fifteen 
different cow testing associations in all parts 
of Iowa, in the last eighteen months. I never 
lived in a community where a test association 
was operated, so when I came in contact with 
them I was prejudiced neither in their favor 
nor against them. I am now thoroly sold on 
them. Two years ago, I probably would have 
said that cow testing associations were all right 
in areas where dairying was one of the major 
enterprises, but of doubtful value in counties 
such as Cass or Shelby, where only a few farm- 
ers make dairying one of the important enter- 
prises on the farm. 

Cow test associations should be of even great- 
er value to their members in regions such as 
western or southern Iowa, than in the real 
dairy regions of northern’ and. northeastern 
Iowa, I believe. The information as to the 
pounds of milk and butterfat produced by the 
different cows in the herd is only a small part 
of the value of a test association, it appears. 
It strikes me that the better rations and the sys- 
tematic feeding methods every cow tester gets 
most of his employers to use-is the largest di- 
rect return. Study and knowledge of costs and 
returns cause study of the breeding behind the 
best cows, and this begets interest in the pur- 


chase of sires with known records behind them. 

Two or three years of membership in a cow 
testing association with a tester who ‘‘does his 
stuff’’ is a real school in efficient dairying. Of 
course, like college students, occasional farmers 
take the course without serious inoculation 
at least, so I have been told, altho I have never 
met anyone who had belonged to a test asso- 
ciation who was not practicing better feeding 
and breeding and handling the job of milking 
cows with real intelligence. And test associa- 
tion members have learned not to value too 
highly cows which have pedigrees but no other 
records. 


Seven Per Cent of Corn Hogged Down 


It has been estimated that one acre out of 
every fourteen acres of corn in Iowa is hogged 
down. It seems to me that the percentage is 
higher. I am sure it is higher in Winnebago 
and Worth counties, unless farmers in these 
counties always hog down the fields that are 
next to the road. 








The president of a co-operative elevator com- 
pany in Winnebago county mentioned to me 
that the shift to yellow corn was almost com- 
plete in their community. Only a few years 
ago, this elevator shipped more white than yel- 
low corn. Now it is practically all yellow. This 
aroused my curiosity and I asked farmers in 
Worth, Cerro Gordo, Mitchell, Floyd, Butler 
and Chickasaw counties about the amount of 
yellow and white corn grown now as compared 
with a few yearsyago. (Concluded on page 13) 
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Using Our Own Products 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorial in the issue of Otto- 
ber 7 on “The Change in the Demand 
for Corn,” made me think of another 


cause that I have never heard men- 
tioned. It may seem rather insig- 
nificant, but it has been in my mind 
for some time. We have a fine town 
in an up-to-date farming center where 
every farmer and city dweller depends 
on the soil for his living, yet it is no 
unusual sight on Saturdays to find 
special demonstrators extolling the 
merits of various vegetable fats and 
products using lard for comparison. 
If the vegetable fats were all produced 
from corn we would be still using a 
home product, but that is not the case. 
Then the amount of butter substitutes 
used is astounding, especially when 
purchased by farmers. Am I right 
when I say that every pound of lard 
substitutes and every pound of cocoa 
butter takes just a little more from our 
corn market? Are we not as a farm- 
ing people breaking the injunction to 
“keep your money at home?” It 
seems to me that the increased use of 
these things are a real menace to the 
hog grower and the dairyman. Then 
doctors and dietitians are forbidding 
the use of pork, perhaps wisely; but 
there’s another cut in the use of the 
pork that eats the corn that the farm- 
er grows. And your suggestion about 
“more cornbread.” Don’t you know 
that corn is fattening and, “shades of 
Caesar!” you don’t expect the modern 
woman to risk adding an ounce more 
weight to that slim, willowy figure. 
MRS. BERTHA MOSBY. 
Madison County, Iowa. 





Dutton’s Cave 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tucked away in a charming glen, 
four miles northeast of West Union, 
Iowa, is the fine old cave discovered 
by Lorenzo Dutton, a pioneer fyom 
New York in the early fall of 1848. 
While hunting bee trees that fall he 
followed the little creek in Dover town- 
ship to its source, the.spring near the 
cave’s mouth, and since then the cave 
has borne his name. 

Tourists passing over primary road 
No. 18 see the signs, “Dutton’s Cave,” 
and go to visit the cave which is only 
three-fourths of a mile off the main 
road. A winding path, thru the ma- 
ples and oaks, once trodden by mocca- 
sined feet, leads to the glen where a 
bustling little spring is first to greet 
them, the little busy stream flows mu- 
sically over its rocky bed, and goes re- 
joicing to the Turkey river, a few 
miles away to the northeast. 

A little climb over mossy rocks 
takes you to the cave’s entrance which 
is high enough to enter by walking a 
little stooped. After following the 
passage for several feet you find your- 
self in a circular corner, away up, up, 
as vour eyes follow the flashlight’s 
piercing beams you see a dome-like 
place and the walls sparkle in the 
light. This is ‘“‘Steeple Cavern,” a 
name it has borne since prior to 1876. 
This steeple may be ninety feet high. 
An old oak tree stood in this steeple 
for many vears and it is supposed that 
the Indians used it for a ladder to 
reach the chamber far above. How 
did they get it into that cavern? 

Off to the left is the entrance to the 
lower caverns where you crawl like a 
snake from room to room and at last 
you are on the verge of a lake of clear 
cold water of unknown depth. These 
caverns have been explored 600 feet. 
One admirer of the cave decided to 
embark upon the lake and follow its 
course, so he had a folding canvas 
boat made which he carried into the 


cave and set it upon the water and 
thus floated down the stream until 
the roof and water met and he was 
forced, unwillingly, to turn back. An- 
other time he explored a long passage 
until he found that the roof had caved 
in, thus closing the passage, but other 
passages are open and invite explera- 
tions. 

Thirty-one years ago a party of five 
men entered the cave one cold day in 
January, and explored 500 feet. Some 
of the passages were so narrow it was 
a squeeze to pass thru, but they were 
a jolly party and were very happy. un- 
til they saw in the distance two bright 
eves shining in the darkness and heard 
the voice of a wild beast protesting at 
their daring encroachment on her do- 
main. One of the men quickly fired 
a revolver at the eyes and the echoes 
rang apd reverberated from rocky wall 
to wall and they hastily backed out, 
fearing the creature was following 
them. Daylight was a welcome sight. 

The cave is a beauty spot in winter 
with its icicles like clear crystal col- 
umns filling the entrance. Sometimes 
they resemble the pipes of an organ. 
There is a comfortable warmth in the 
cave then and it is the best time to 
explore as the passages are dry. 

Lovers of the cave wade thru knee 
deep snow to see it in its winter dress 
and the happy living spring bubbling 
away makes the visitor glad he took 
the pains to go there. The first wild 
flowers rejoice the eye near the cave. 
All summer the ferns, mandrakes and 
dainty blossoms adorn the hillsides. 
It is an ideal picnic ground and its 
lovers hope to see it made a state 
park in the near future and see a little 
log cabin built against the hillside. 

CORA A. HACKETT. 

Fayette County, Iowa. 

Remarks: We would like letters from 


other readers on interesting and at- 
tractive places that are too little 
known. Letters on spots of historical 
importance will also be welcomed.— 
Editor. 


Pre-War Prosperity Not Enough 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been an interested reader of 
your editorial comment on the farm 
situation and McNary-Haugen bill and 
that is my excuse for offering some 
suggestions which may give you at 
least some food for thought. I notice 
in several papers supporting the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill an inclination to as- 
sume that a radical reduction in the 
tariff would accomplish the same re- 
sult as would be obtained by the en- 
actment of the McNary-Haugen bill. 
While I have always regarded the pro- 
tective tariff policy of our country 
as a crime against agriculture (lowa’s 
own Senator Grimes had the correct 
idea in this respect), I think it would 
be unfortunate if the agricultural west 
came to think that a radical reduc- 


tion in the tariff all along the line. 


would accomplish the same _ result 
aimed at by the McNary-Haugen bill. 
My own judgment is that the time is 
fast approaching when we will find 
New England and in fact all the highly 
industrial area of the country ready 
to concede and vote for a radical re- 
duction in the tariff, approaching ab- 
solute free trade. The banking inter- 
ests of the east, the importers, and 
many other important elements in the 
industrial part of the country have 
reached that point now and in my 
judgment the industrial part of the 
country is going to reach a compara- 
tively early decision that they have 
gotten all the good that they can get 
out of a high protective tariff policy 
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requirement much. 








BLOWING GRAIN TO BIN 

A new wrinkle in farm labor-saving equipment now starting to invade 
the middle-west is the blower attachment for threshing machines by which 
grain is blown from the threshing machine to the grain bin without extra 
handling. One of the pictures shows grain being blown a total of 184 feet 
from the thresher to the bin. Still, the blower does not increase the power 
Thig 28-inch outfit with the blower attachment is 
operated with an eight-yed@r-old 15-30 tractor. The machine has a 14-foot 
extension feeder and is fed from both sides. : 














and are then going to switch to a prac. 
tical free trade policy and then savy to 
the west, “See, we have given up our 
protective tariff and put ourselves on 
an equal basis with you and what more 
can you expect?” The trouble with 
that is the switch will be made when 
the agricultural west is at the peak of 
its debt to the industrial east and that 
we will be left to liquidate that debt 
on a radically lower price basis. 

Then I notice the assumption in your 
paper as well as in many others that 
if we could get back to the 1914 basis 
all would be well with agriculture. 
With that statement or -assumption | 
entirely disagree. I have been part of 
the growing middie west all my life, ag 
farmer, banker, extensive land owner, 
and now manufacturer, and have 
reached the conclusion that in so far 
as this agricultural middle-west hag 
confined itself to agriculture, if a cor- 
rect balance could be struck we would 
find that we have worked from the 
beginning for our board and room. | 
believe that this applies to the period 
up to 1914 and that since 1920 we have 
gotten much less than board and room 
out of it. As far as I know we have 
never had a leader or representative 
from the west who went to the bottom 
and correctly analyzed our real situa- 
tion. Let us take for example the 
state of Iowa. Iowa started out with 
the same number of acres of land that 
it has today and I think everyone will 
concede that at the beginning they 
were at least as fertile as now. Hence, 
I think in figuring our assets and lia- 
bilities we can disregard the Jand for 
the present. Disregarding the land, 
put in one column all the assets that 
we can figure as belonging to the state 
of Iowa aside’from the land. All *he 
personal property, buildings, roads, 
railroads, telephones—everything that 
we can figure as an assets owned with- 
in the state of lowa excepting only the 
original number of acres, and then set 
over against that in the debit column 
all the indebtedness of the state; and 
its various municipalities and subdi- 
visions, all railroad and other bonds, 
all the mortgages on the farms and 
buildings, all the stocks on a dividend 
basis, owned outside of the state of 
Iowa and drawing their dividends from 
activities within the state of lowa—in 
brief, all the liabilities, and I believe 
the liability column will exceed the as- 
set column. Some day I hope to iake 
time off to prove it. 

Now don’t jump at the conclusion 
that the above statement is impossible. 
Observation leads me to think that for 
many years prior to 1914 we were cre 
ating and mortgaging our unearned in- 
crement as fast as we created it and 
that the apparent prosperity resulting 
was not real and not substantiai. I 
think that the slowness in rallying 
from the recent depression was based 
principally on the realization that for 
the future we could hope for no new 
unearned increments which we could 
mortgage. I think that the rather con- 
tinued and almost perpetual agricil- 
tural depression in the older parts of 
the country resulted from the fact 
that as soon as an agricultural terri- 
tory reached the point where it was no 
longer creating by growth an unearned 
increment, the agriculturists of that 
section found the business no longer 
profitable, and that the net result of 
the laws under which this country is 
operated has resulted in the accumt- 
lating wealth of the country being 
drained from the agricultural pari to 
the industrial part and so far as I have 
been able to observe that is true not 
only of this country but of every Ev- 
ropean country with possibly two or 
three exceptions. 


P. E. McKILLIP. 
Monona County. Iowa. 
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LIFE GUARD 


made the difference 


between 


Profit and Loss 





























MARION LEWIS, Cambridge, lowa 


“HIS spring, Marion Lewis decided that 
he ought to be making more money 

on his hogs. He had heard about the 
results other feeders were getting with 
Life Guard, but before giving it to his 
entire herd he wanted to find out what 
difference it would really make on his 
own farm. 

So he bought an order of Life Guard 
and divided his 19 sows into two pens, 
nine in one, ten in the other. The two 
feed lots were less than 50 yards apart 
and the same treatment was given both 
groups—also the same feed—except that the 
nine sows had free aecess to Life Guard, 
while the ten sows had none, 

The history of the two pens over a period 
of eleven weeks is as follows: 

LIFE GUARD PEN—Nine sows farrowed 65 
pigs. At the end of the 11-week check period, all 
were alive and in good healthy condition, sleek 
and smooth, weighing from 89 to 125 pounds. 








Cousins—the same age—but what a difference 

Compare these two pigs from the Lewis farm. Farrowed the sume week—given the same treat- 

ment—fed the same ration ercept that the little fellow got no Life Guard, while the big boy did. 
What a difference Life Guard makes! Nothing like it to produce real results. | 


These Big Pigs Had Life Guard 

‘Didn't lose a single pig out of nine litters to which I fed Life 
Guard,’* reports Marion Lewis, of Cambridge, Iowa, after a com- 
parative feeding test covering a period of eleven weeks. 

The picture above shows some of these Life Guard pigs. As 
Mr. Lewis says, they are all ‘‘up on their toes and coming fast.”’ 


“My experience has convinced me 
that $22 worth of Life Guard saves 
many hundreds of dollars in hog 
profits’*—says Marion Lewis 


Mr. Lewis describes this pen as being “up on 
their toes and coming fast.” 

OTHER PEN—Ten sows farrowed 50 pigs. 
At the end of 11-week check period, pigs were 
uneven, ranging from 15 to 90 pounds. Six pigs 
lost and entire pen infected with necro. Doubt- 
ful if half the pigs will pull through. 

‘‘The cost of Life Guard consumed by 
the Life Guard pen was $22.00,”’ reports 
Mr. Lewis. ‘‘If I had fed Life Guard to 
the other pen, too, I would have been sev- 
eral hundred dollars ahead.”’ 

By his own experience, Mr. Lewis proved 
out what thousands of Iowa hog-raisers 
have already learned—that every dollar 
you invest in Life Guard brings you many 
dollars in added profits through quicker 
gains at lower feeding cost, and through 











‘*Out of the ten litters that got no Life Guard, six pigs have 
already been lost,’’ says Mr. Lewis. ‘‘The bunch is now infected 
with necro, and I doubt if more than half will pull through.”’ 

Except that they had no Life Guard, the runty pigs shown above 
had the same feed and treatment as the husky fellows at the left.’’ 


keeping the herd in a healthy, thrifty con- 
dition. When fed with corn and water, 
Life Guard provides every element needed 
to build big bone structure, to stimulate 
perfect digestion, to maintain a healthy, 
thrifty condition and produce quick, profit- 
able gains. 

The results obtained with Life Guard on 
the Lewis farm are just the same as the 
results obtained on thousands of farms 
throughout Iowa and the middle-west. And 
Life Guard can do the same on your farm— 
if you will only give ita chance. Investi- 
gate for yourself. 

Don’t pass up the extra profits that Life 
Guard ean bring you. Find out how little 
it really costs. Take advantage of the ex- 
perience of men like Mr. Lewis, of big feed- 
ers like George Kranz, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
of blue-ribbon owners like E. C. Hogate, 
of Tracy, Iowa. You will find, as they have 
found, that there is nothing like Life Guard 
to keep hogs in condition and produce pork 
at a real profit. 


Stockmen’s Department 


LIBERTY OIL CO. 


Mfrs. of Life Guard Minerals, Gen. Offices 607 $. & L. Bidg. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Salesman Wanted We ove a few good ter- 
ritories open for men to 


in a Few Counties jepresent us among live- 
stock raisers in their communities. Pleasant, 
profitable work. No previous sales experience 
required. If interested, write for details. 
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CATAPULT 


Another Tale of the Homestead Country 


By NORRELL GREGORY 
Author of “Homestead Country,” “Trailmakers of the Rosebud,” ete, 


AYING was over before Terry was 

able to be up. Nothing was found 
of either the missing cattle or men. 
Haying was over and the bite of fall 
was in the air. Aspen on the slopes 
flamed brilliantly in irregular patches. 
The grain crop was heavy but late. 
Snow was due any time now. Nothing 
had been heard from Doug. 

October. The first fall of snow had 
been so light that it damaged nothing, 
for which they were thankful. A 
heavy fall would have flattened the 
grain crop, their only salvation now 
that the cattle were unmistakably 
gone. Terry was able to be about a 
little, and help Mort rig the binder. 
Mort was thimner than ever these 
days; the whole burden of running the 
ranch had fallen on him. Mr. Muir 
went about im a sort of perpetual stu- 
por. 

“Lord, Lord,” Mort was saying, “300 
acres of grain to cut with one little six 
foot binder and only me to cut it.” 

Terry grinned wanly. 

“Poor prospect, eh?” he said. 

“Poor!” snorted Mort. “So danged 
poor it ain’t likely to happen. And 
who’s to shock? We want to keep it 
piled as fast as it’s cut. I look for 
snow any time now. Never did wish 
for that boy Doug so hard before. He 
gets things done.” ‘ 

“After you get started,” 
“maybe I can handle the binder. 
I can’t maybe Mary can.” 

“Maybe!” snorted Mort. “Neither 
one of you Jook stout enough to swing 


said Terry, 
Or if 


_ one of them! 
he said again. 


‘ helpless, white with pain. 





Doug went limp under that. No blow 
could have been harder. He turned 
his face from them. 

“Get away from-here,” he said, after 
atime. “I’ve seen enough of yon.” 

“Don’t be too hard on us, Doug,” 
begged the girl. “We want to haye 
you taken out to our uncle’s place. 
They will take good care of you there 
and it won’t be as lonesome as it is 
here. You can have a chair, after a 
while.” 

“Chair!” Doug laughed bitterly. 
He visioned the intricate rolling appa- 
ratus that old people and invalids use. 
He, Doug Summers, getting about in 
“Get away from here,” 
“TI want te be alone.” 
“TY'll be back,” promised Sid before 


they left. 


_ a mortal day and night Doug 
seethed, tossing and twisting the 


j movable part of his body this way and 
that. 


In one of these wild contortions he 
actually flung himself from the cot. 
The nurse found him on the floor, 
She called 
help, got him on the bed and hur- 
riedly called’ the house surgeon. 

“What are you trying to do?” asked 


this individual, shortly. “Kill your- 
self?” 

“What’s the difference?” asked 
Doug. I'd just as well be dead, 
hadn’t I?” 


“Any sort of a person is better than 
a dead person,” said the doctor. 

















He knocked more loudly. 


a cat by the tail. It’s durned funny 
what become of that boy.” 

“It’s all of that,” agreed Terry, “but 
I've decided that Sid and his sister 
must have taken him away from the 
hospital.” 

* * * * * 

Terry was hitting close to the mark 
when he made that guess. The day 
after Doug had been injured by a fall- 
ing horse, Sid and his sister came to 
see him at the hospital. 

“How are you making it?” asked Sid 
with an air of optimism. In this way 
he was trying to cover up a guilty con- 
science. He knew, in a measure, that 
they were responsible for Doug’s in- 
jury. 

Doug grinned stoutly. 

“Pretty fair,” he said. “The -old 
dogs won't percolate just now, but I'll 
be out of here in a few days.” The 
doctor had not acquainted him with 
the seriousness of his injury. 

Fay Stutgart stood over him, pity in 
her eyes. 

“It’s too terrible!” she said. 

Doug did not miss the look on her 
face, or the tone in which she spoke. 
He caught his breath sharply, and 
looked from one to the other. 

“Has the doctor,” he asked slowly, 
“been holding out on me?” 

“Doug,” said Sid, “I never did see 
any sense in*the way they refuse to 
tell a person how bad they’re hurt. 
You're hurt pretty bad, Doug.” 

“Bad,” said Doug. “How bad? So 
that I can’t ride again?” 

“So that you'll never walk again,” 
said Sid. 





“Can’t you operate and fix me up?” 
asked Doug desperately. “Seems like 
that when you doctors run up against 
a real stiff job you throw up your 
hands. Just when we need you most, 
you quit.” 

“It does look that way, doesen’t it?” 
said the doctor kindly. “An operation 
might help you, but it is so hazardous 
that I don’t feel justified in attempt- 
ing it. The spinal cord, you know, is 
a mighty delicate thing to fool around 
with.” 

“Not a chance, then?” asked Doug, 
watching him. 

“Not a chance,” said the doctor, then 
added humorously, “unless in some of 
your wild tantrums you happen to snap 
that spine back in place. When you 
fell out of bed just now, for example, 
you might have effected a complete 
cure. And you might,” he continued 
with deadly seriousness, “have fin- 
ished yourself entirely. The latter 
was entirely more probable.” 

Doug got to thinking about that 
when he left. The doctor said he 
might have cured himself. If there 
was any chance of that, why couldn’t 
they operate and make it a certainty? 
He did not know that the doctor had 
been very conservative in his estimate 
of the chance he ran in killing himself 
when he fell out of bed, that his 
chance of killing himself against cur- 
ing himself was a thousand to one. 

Doug was pretty desperate as night 
came on. He felt sure that the doctor 
had been unduly pessimistic. He 
knew doctors often made mistakes. in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Troughs and tanks must with- 
stand hard usage, and they must 
stay watertight. 

That is why so many farmers 
use Concrete tanks and troughs. 


Build Them Yourself 
Free Instructions Tell How! 
Byfollowingsimple instructions 

youcan build Concrete tanksand 
troughs that are permanently 
watertight. 


Our free, booklet gives complete 
informati: y “y 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


on. Write for your copy. 


ompenization to improve and 
uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Concrete for Permanence 

















STOP JUGGLING 
OIL BARRELS | 


This handy new pump saves you 
all that, and saves ia and bose 


HOME OIL PUMP 


Fits any oil or gas drum, pumps a 
quart at a time, as you need it. Made 
of finest grey iron, steel and brass. 
Nothing to break; lasts indefinitely. 
Every farm needs one. 
Coste only $3, complete, postpaid. 
Absolute money-back guarantee. 
Pays for itself in the money 
you. save on gas and oil. 
Order yours today from this 
ad, or write for FREE 
literature. 
Awart Kwick Dept. 


VIKING PUMP CO, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 








CUT FEED BILLS 


IS-IN Fe, chelates cuts out 
gives you more profit a 
grown on your own farm. 





about it. 


GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
716 So. Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 
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The Gehl tong yo Mill grinds corn stalks or 


any other form roughage. 
es good feed TT, yas oe ay onal wast ing. 
It don’ . put more food val hage, but 
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Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
S any farm truck, wagon or . 

Crawler Attachment fog Ford or International Tractors. 


Farm Tractors— 


WHEEL €0., 55 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

















 HUSKER-SHREDDER of aii and 
ern design. Husks clean; shreds perfectly. 
Requires little power. All metal construction. 
A typical New Idea origination. Sales and 
service tar ss Write for ey ° 
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MANURE SPREADERS : HUSKER - SHREDDERS : : TRANSPLANTERS 
THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, Cola 
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; prescribed by Veterinarians for 








Your Local 


VETERINARIAN 


| A Man You Can Trust 


Your local Veterinarian can point with just 
pride to the many great accomplishments of 
his profession. The vigilance and efficiency 
of American Veterinarians has repeatedly 
prevented foot and mouth disease invasions. 
Veterinary research on the cattle tick made 
possible the understanding of the cause and 
control of yellow fever and other insect-borne 
human plagues. 

Veterinary research workers have isolated 
many of the bacteria that cause animal 
deaths and have perfected vaccines and 
serums for the control and prevention of 
myriad livestock diseases that formerly dev- 
astated many farms. Anti hog cholera 
serum, an agent that has made mass swine 
raising possible, resulted from master re- 
Search by government employed veterina- 
Tians. Glanders of horses, pleuro-pneumonia 
of cattle, dourine and several other dreaded 
animal diseases of past generations have, 
thanks to skilled veterinary effort, been 
brought under complete control. 

0 co-operate fully with your local veterina- 
rian is to assure a maximum return from 
your livestock investments. 








od-o-mineral for Poultry 


Saves the chicks; makes pullets develop 
t, lay earlier, bring larger, stronger 

shelled eggs; makes hens lay far into molt 

and quickly get back to heavy egg produc- 
n—a bone and tissue building, egg produc- 

ing vigorizer—poultry vitality at less than 
ber hen per year. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1534 N. Adams Street 





Cod-o-mineral is not a medicine—but a concen- 
trated food. Yet a food of such high value as to 
make it a corrector and preventer of many ail- 
ments common in swine herds. 


ineral 


Down-in-the-back 


Rickets in pigs, paralysis and down-in-the-back in 
swine; sows eating their young, dead born pigs, hair- 
less pigs, insufficient milk flow—these, in most 
cases, are caused by malnutrition due to absence of 
sufficient Vitamins A, B, D and proper minerals. 


Cod Liver Oil, Yeast and Minerals 
Do the Work 


Cod Liver Oil supplies Vitamin A. Keeps animals 
growing, gaining weight, strength and builds up a 
strong resistance to contagious diseases. 

Cod Liver Oil supplies Vitamin D. Prevents rickets 
and soft bones in pigs; avoids down-in-the-back and 
paralysis in hogs. 

Yeast supplies Vitamin B. Increases the flow of 
digestive juices; insures 100% assimilation of the 
minerals; keeps the alimentary canal open and free 
from disease breeding waste. 

Minerals, including limes, phosphates, magnesia, 
bone meal, iodine and licorice, build big.bone, healthy 
nerves, more pork of finer quality cheap and quick. 


Mail Coupon for 
Generous Sample 


Test Cod-o-mineral for yourself. Mix it with 
water and watch the Yeast start to work; 
taste it and see for yourself it contains Cod 
Liver Oil; examine it and pick out the vari- 
ous minerals that make up this best of all 
supplements. 


Stores do not sell Cod-o-mineral. We have 
no agents or canvassers. But your Veterina- 
rian, who knows all about minerals, has Cod- 
o-mineral or can get it for you quickly. Ask 
him, or write us for price. Find out how lit- 
tle it costs, how easy it is to have healthy 
herds- and get top~- prices at the early 
markets, ’ 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Ask Your Veterinarian About 
Cod-o-mineral 


He is sure to tell you it is the best mineral formula 
he knows of; that it is cheapest to feed because it is 
100% digestible; that it costs even less than home 
made minerals that have no Cod Liver Oil or Yeast; 
that it contains no epsom, glauber or other salts; no 
drugs, no fillers of any kind; that it will do all and 
more than we claim in keeping herds healthy and 
making more pork fast and cheap. Ask your Veter- 
inarian—his advice about minerals is the best you 
can get and costs you nothing. 
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Protein Mixture for Hogs 


Nebraska Tests Compare Self and Hand Feeding, 
Cottonseed and Tarikage 


HAT is the most economical pro- 

tein supplement to balance corn 
in feeding hogs? Is self-feeding or 
hand-feeding a limited ration of pro- 
tein supplement the best way to feed 
it? These are two of the problems the 
Nebraska experiment station is study- 
ing. The results of the last year’s ex- 
periments were discussed on Swine 
Feeders’ Day, October 28. 

Continuing the work of recent years, 
Prof. W. J. Loeffel had five lots of 
pigs on sudan pasture for an 83-day 
feed with corn and varying tankage 
rations. As in previous tests pigs on 
pasture without protein supplement 
gained only about two-thirds of a 
pound per day; others on a full feed 
of corm and tankage, self-fed, made 
a gain of 1.45 pounds per day thruout 
the trial Such a gain on 53-pound 
pigs is very satisfactory tho net made 
as economically, considering the tank- 
age fed, as were gains in the other lots 
with a limited tankage ration. 

Pigs full-fed on.corn and tankage 
consumed 4.2 pounds of corn and .62 
of a pound of tankage daily, and re- 
quired only 289 pounds of corn but 43 
pounds of tankage to put on 100 
pounds of gaih. An exactly similar lot 
fed 6 ounces of tankage daily would 
only eat 3.99 pounds of corn per head 
daily (one-fifth pound less than lot 1) 
and gained 1.29 pounds. A third lot get- 
ting 4 ounces of tankage daily made 
a 1.21-pound gain and a fourth lot on 
2 ounces took 3.62 pounds of corn and 
gained .97 of a pound per head per 
day. 

Figuring tankage at $80 per ton and 
corn at 98 cents per bushel, the two 
lots receiving 6 and 4 ounces daily of 
tankage made cheaper gains than did 
the self-fed pigs. But, whether the 
more rapid gain and earlier marketing 
is not cheaper in the end might be 
questioned. Especially is this true 
when the self-fed lot gains at a cost 
of $7.10 per hundred or only 28 cents 
more per 100 pounds than the lot fed 6 
ounces of tankage daily, and that 100 
pounds is produced in nine days less 
time. 

The full fed pigs made 100 pounds 
gain on 289 pounds of corn and 43 of 
tankage; those eating 6 ounces of 
tankage daily used 309 pounds of corn 
but only 26 of tankage; those getting 
4 ounces of tankage daily took 324 
pounds of corn and 20 of tankage. The 
check lot without tankage needed 454 
pounds of corn for each 100 pounds of 
gain, taking over twice as long as the 
self-feds and costing $8.69 per 100 
pounds when the self-fed pigs cost 
only $7.10 per 100 pounds of gain. 

Tankage looked pretty good in that 
trial, but the earlier one—70 days, 
starting in April—using 92-pound pigs 
in dry lot, showed again that a pro- 
tein mixture is better than tankage 
alone. 

Three different mixtures were used, 
the cheapest gains being made with 
equal parts of tankage and cottonseed 
meal. Ten head were used in each lot. 
A condensed statement is shown on 
this page: 

Lot 1—Daily ration: 
shelled corn, 4.729 pounds; protein 
supplement, .814 pounds; average 
daily gain, 1.541 pounds. Feed per 100 
pounds of gain: Corn, 307 pounds; 
protein supplement, 53 pounds; cost of 
100 pounds of gain, $6.08. 

Lot 2—Daily ration: Tankage, cot- 


Tankage; 


tonseed meal; shelled corn, 5.21 
pounds; protein supplement, 1.172 
pounds; average daily gain, 1.851 
pounds. Feed per 100 pounds of gain: 


Corn, 281 pounds; protein supplement, 
63 pounds; cost of 100 pounds of gain, 
$5.42. 

Lot 8—Daily ration: Tankage, lin- 
seed meal, alfalfa; shelled corn, 5.368 


pounds; proteill supplement, 1,252 
pounds; average daily gain, 1.755 
pounds. Feed per 100 pounds of gain: 


-plex mineral 





Corn, 306 pounds; protein supplement, 
71 pounds; cost of 100 pounds of gain, 
$6.00. 

Lot 4—Daily ration: 
tonseed meal, alfalfa; shelled corn, 
5.347 pounds; protein supplement, 
1.186 pounds; average daily gain, 1.761 
pounds. Feed per 100 pounds of gain: 
Corn, 304 pounds; protein supplement, 
67 pounds; cost of 100 pounds of gain, 
$5.54. 

Cost of feed is based as follows: 
Corn, 70 cents per bushel; linseed 
meal, $50 per ton; tankage, $85 per 
ton; cottonseed meal, $35 per ton; al- 
falfa. meal, $24 per ton. 

Lot 3 received the Wisconsin trinity 
mixture consisting of tankage two 
parts, linseed meal one and alfalfa one. 
Lot 4 was fed a modification of this, 
cottonseed meal taking the place of 
linseed meal in the trinity mixture. 

The exeeptionally good showing 
made by the lots receiving the mix- 
tures containing cottonseed meal was 
the outstanding feature of the year’s 
experimental work. Not only was the 
cost of gain lower but the rate of gain 
was higher and the amount of feed re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain 
lower. 

With the higher prices for cotton- 
seed meal prevailing this year the 
price advantage of cottonseed meal is 
less than last year. It merits consid- 


Tankage, cot- 


eration in the rations of hogs being 


fattened for market. A trinity mix- 





ture containing not more than 25 per 
eent cottonseed meal would appear to 
be worth trying by men fattening hogs 
who can purchase the cottonseed meal 
cheaper than linseed meal. 


Cement Tank Scales Off 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“There is a large cement tank on my 
place which was made several years 
ago. In making it, the builder packed 
quite a lot of stones and broken tile 
into the walls, and now the cement 
scales off from the tile and stones. In 
some places there are fine cracks elear 
thru the cement, so that the tank leaks 
slightly. Can it be fixed, and how?” 
If the cement is generally soft and 
brittle all thru the walls, it probably 
is not worth much fixing up, and I 
would wait until it is dry, then give it 
a couple of coats of hot asphalt, hot 
paraffin, or even roofing cement, and 
use it as long as it will hold together. 
If in general the cement is hard and 
solid, probably the best thing would 
be to give it a coat or two of cement 
mortar on the inside. Chip off all the 
loose parts, wash the inside surfaces 
with a mixture of one part commercial 
hydrochiorie acid and five parts water 
applied with a whitewash brush, let 
this stand about ten or fifteen minutes, 
then wash the surfaces thoroly to re- 
move all traces of aefd, apply a eream-~ 
like grouting of cement and water, and 
while this is still wet apply a coat of 
cement mortar in the proportion of one 
bag of cement to one and one-half cu- 
bie feet of clean sand. If a second 
coat seems necessary, the first coat 
ean be scratched or roughened before 
it hardens, and a second coat applied 
in about forty-eight hours.—I. W. D. 





Cutting Hog Feed Costs 


Using Oats and Protein Mixtures to Cheapen Gains 


HAT are the most satisfactory 

proportions of the two grains, 
corn and oats, that can be fed to grow- 
ing pigs? This was the experiment 
of widest interest of the group dis- 
cussed on Swine Feeders’ Day, Octo- 
ber 21, at the Minnesota experiment 
station. 

Four lots of pigs were fed a 3 per 
cent grain ration (about three-fourths 
a full feed) on rape pasture. A com- 
mixture was self-fed. 
Enough tankage was hand fed to bal- 
ance the grain. The lot getting corn 
alone received one pound of tankage 
to ten of corn; the lot getting one third 
oats got one pound of tankage to thir- 
teen of grain; one-half oats, one to six- 
teen; two-thirds oats, one to twenty- 
one of grain. The grain and tankage 
were hand fed twice daily for 120 days. 
The daily rate of gain was,as follows: 
Corn alone, .87 pound; one-third oats, 
two-thirds corn, .81 pound; one-half 
each, .74 pound; two-thirds oats, one- 
third corn, .71. 

With the prevailing prices of last 
summer—corn $1 per bushel, oats 45 
cents, tankage $70 per ton, the cost 
of gain per 100 pounds was: Corn 
alone, $7.26; one-third oats, $7.06; one- 
half each, $7.40; two-thirds oats, $7.18. 
With the grain prices offered at lowa 
elevators the last week of October— 
corn 67 cents and oats 39 cents—the 
rations containing oats would be much 
less favorable in cost. 


Some Conclusions Reached 


The following conclusions were 
drawn by Professors Ferrin and Me- 
Carty: 

“1. At the feed prices current the 
past summer, corn $1.79 and oats $1.41 
per hundred, the cost of gains was 
practically the same when corn was 
the only grain and when a mixture of 
two-thirds corn and one-third oats was 
fed. Increasing the proportion of oats 
raised the cost of gains. 

“2. When oats replaced any part of 
the corn the rate of gain was reduced 
and the amount of feed to make gains 
was increased. 





“3. Tie plan of this experiment fa- 
vored good results with oats since it 
was a test of growing rations and less 
than a full feed of grain was given 
each lot. Under such conditions the 
bulky nature of oats is not so great a 
handicap as when a full feed of grain 
is allowed. 

“4, When oats is fed as in this ex- 
periment, the price per bushel should 
be less than half that of corn if it is to 
be as cheap as corn.” 

Much experimental work is being 
done in finding out the most efficient 
and cheapest protein supplemental 
feeds. It has been definitely proved 
that a mixture of two, three or more 
high protein feeds, one of which is 
tankage or other animal product, is 
more efficient than tankage alone even 
tho the mixture is considerably lower 
in protein. 

Several years ago the Wisconsin sta- 
tion recommended a very good mixture 
of protein feeds for dry lot conditions, 
composed of two parts tankage, one 
part linseed meal and one part alfalfa 
meal. 

A dry lot feeding experiment was 
conducted this year at Minnesota test- 
ing out modifications of this mixture. 
Four lots of pigs were fed shell corn 
free choice and a mineral mixture of 
seven ingredients. The following com- 
binations of protein feeds were fed in 
self-feeders: Tankage alone; tankage 
nine parts, alfalfa meal one part; tank- 
age and linseed meal equal parts; tank- 
age 45 per cent, linseed meal 45 per 
cent, alfalfa meal 10 per cent. 

The pigs were fed 105 days im a dry 
lot. The lot receiving tankage only 
as a protein supplement made a gain 
of one pound daily. Replacing one- 
tenth of the tankage with alfalfa meal 
jumped the rate of gain 25 per cent to 
1.25 pounds. 
ture of tankage and linseed meal gave 
a gain of 13 pounds. The modified 


trinity of 45 per cent each of tankage 
and linseed meal and 10 per cent al- 
falfa gave the highest rate of gain, 1.32 
pounds. 

There was a saving in feed and 


The half-and-half mix-. 





lower cost of gain with the mixture, 
The lot receiving tankage alone as 

proteim supplement required 45 
pounds. of feed to make 100 pounds of 
gain: = cost of $8.32. When 10 pep 
cent of the tankage was replaced by 
alfalfa meal the total required was re. 
duced thirty-eight pounds, and the cog 
of gain reduced 78 cents per 1% 
pounds—a saving of nearly 10 per cen 
of feed and cost. The half-and-haj 
mixture of tankagé’and linseed meqj 


_ made the same saving in feed and, 


slightly greater saving in ccst, amount 


‘ing to 87 cents per 100 pounds with 


tankage at $70 per ton and linsegg 
meal at $45. The tankage,. linseed ang 
alfalfa meal mixture gave the lowest 
feed requirement—forty pounds leg 
per 100 pounds of gain than tankage 
alone and a feed cost of $7.29, or a sax 
ing of $1.03, 121%4 per cent less thay 
tankage alone. 





Brooder Type Hog Houses 

I have used a brooder type hog house 
for one season with satisfactory re 
sults. It has an advantage over the 
individual hog house because there are 
no side drafts of air. 

The pig creep over the brooder hoe 
er is most satisfactory. A pig twelve 
hours old will find this uniform tem 


perature under *this hover and he 
comes out only to eat. When he does 
come out he is warm and active just 
as he would be on a nice May day. As 
soon as he is finished eating he goes 
back te the uniform heat again. He 
does. not get chilled and huddled uw- 
der the straw and get overlaid by his 
mother. 

Then I have added to my brooder 
type hog house some short bridges. 
These are fastened securely near the 
bottom just under the doors on out 
side of building. They are a great aid 
in getting young pigs in and out as 
soon as they are old enough to turn 
out part of the time. 

My objections to these hog houses is 
that they are too far off the ground, 
but IE do not know how to get them 
closer to the ground and still have 
permanent skids under them. 

I feel certain that it is possible for 
the average man to raise two littersa 
year easily by using this type of 
house. I figure that the houses save 
about one pig per litter over the meth- 
od I used formerly. 

I have no use for the long, high 
ceiling, colony hog house except for 
shotes and grown hogs. [ have never 
been able to keep young pigs in them 
successfully. There is too much draft. 
I like the individual hog house fairly 
well, if it has a*floor and a pen out i 
front. Now, if I were buying addi 
tional shelter for sows and young pigs 
I would buy another brooder type hog 
house and put an oil stove in it.—J. J. 
Newlin. . 


Price for Tractor and Operator 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Kindly advise me as to what is the 
standard price to charge per hour for 
one man and tractor?” 

We do not believe that there is any 
price which can be considered as thor- 
oly standardized, but a very commoa 
rate for a good tractor operator on the 





} farm is $5 per day or 50 cents per 


hour. If a common man is worth $4 per 
day a good tractor operator is easily 
worth $5 per day. In some localities 
where labor is scarce, a higher wage 
will have to be paid. 

The price to be paid for the use of @ 


traetor will depend on several differ-' 


ent factors, such as the size of the 
tractor, age, cost and general cond 
tion; but a pretty fair general rule for 
estimating the overhead cost is one 
half of one per cent of the first cost 
for each day’s use. Thus a tractor 
costing $500 will be $2.50 per day over 


head cost, one costing $1,000, $5 per 


day overhead, and so on. Fuel, oii ani 
operator will be in addition to tie 
overhead costs. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


ponderous, solid wooden wheels. Add 
a short telephone pole for a tongue, 
fasten it to two wide-horned, content- 
ed cows, and you have the universal 
means of transportation, practically 
the only vehicle on the island. 

One wheel always has to slide when 
turning a corner because the two 
wheels are fixed on a big wooden axle 
which groans in a big wooden bearing 
under the body. 

“But what about brakes?” I inquired. 

“Oh, they’ve got four-hoof brakes 
on these carts. If a farmer starts to 
town with a heavy load he needs two 
or three yoke of cows to make the 
hills, and so when he goes down hill 
he hitches one or two yoke on behind 
the cart and then taps the cows on the 
neck with his driving stick to make 
them hold back, with the yoke tugging 
against their head and horns.” 

We picked our way across the 
crowded beach to the neighborhood of 
the town pump where the citizens of 
that end of Horta were gathered like 
state fair visitors about a razor vendor. 
A flock ef smail boys begged cigarets 
from us and seemed wnable to under- 
stand when i, an American and there- 
fore certainly a millionaire, told them 
I didn’t smoke and had no cigarets. 
We stopped to photograph a black- 
eyed country girl riding a donkey and 
selling milk out of two big cans that 
banged together from either side of 
the straw bag she used for a saddle. 

“It’s these young people I feel sorry 
for,’ philosophized our American 
friend. “Their fathers haven’t pro- 
gressed in the last hundred years and 
so there’s no example of progress for 
them. There is the complete cycle,” 
and he pointed to two scenes near the 
beach. 

A swanking young sailor from the 
miniature Portuguese gunboat an- 


chored in the harbor was good-timing | 


somebody’s sweetheart under a pepper 
tree, while nearby was a grizzled old 
beldame with somebody’s washjng on 
her head and a patched Portuguese 
grandpop sitting on a pumpkin which 
he would be very giad to sell for so 
many escudos. 

“That’s all they have to look for- 
ward to. There’s Alpha and Omega.” 

Later in the day, however, we de- 
cided that this young American en- 
gineer was prejudiced in his judgment. 
He was working for an American con- 
struction company developing, there in 
the Azores, what will be the largest 
cable station in the world. He had 
seen the town of Horta and the poorer 
laboring class of people, but he had 
hardly considered the agricultural hin- 
terlands that made the town possible. 
He had overlooked the farms, the 
backbone of the island, and the true 
index of its resources and possibilities. 

This engineer had judged the island 
ef Fayal and the entire Azores group 
by the town of Horta and had missed 
his mark just as thousands of surface 
visitors judge the United States by 
the city of New York, that foreign 
island of Manhattan which lies off our 
eastern coast and is in no way repre- 
sentative of the United States as a 
whole. Tf an Azorean should, on his 
first visit to America, simply spend a 
few hours along the waterfront of 
Brooklyn or Manhattan and then hurry 
back aboard his ship and go home, 


what a sorry picture of the United | 


States he would have! 


We weren't to be satisfied with an 


hour on the Horta Bowery and 80 
When Senor Avila, the local agent of 
A. H. Bull & Co., operators of the West 
Humhaw, offered ~o take us on a tour 
of the island in the little seven-horse 
Power machine that he called his auto- 
mobile, we knew that there was one 
00d Azorean citizen our pessimistic 
American friend had missed. Senor 
Avila surprised us with his beautiful 
island of Fayal quite as much as he 
Surprised us with the performance of 
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| HsAlways Summer in YourMotor 


Five minutes after you start your motor, it is July 
inside the cylinders. The temperature of burning 
gas doesn't vary with the seasons. 


Proper body to your oil is as important in winter as 
in summer; it must stand the same heat and the 
same hammering of pistons and connecting rods. 
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i En-ar-co Motor Oil forms a heat-resisting, shock 
absorbing film between piston and cylinder wall, 
keeping fuel from seeping past the rings and dilut- 
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his little-European car, which, he said, 
made from forty-five to fifty miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 

“Just look at that speedometer, Jim,” 
I gasped, as we reached the open high- 
Way and were speeding along between 
miles of beautiful hydrangea hedges six 
feet high. The indicator was register- 
ing between fifty and sixty! 

Senor Avila smiled, and stepped it 
up to sixty—and then he remarked in- 
nocently, “That's sixty kilometers per 
hour. Five kilometers are the same as 
three miles.” But his busy little 
French car was going fast enough for 
me in any language. 

The beauties and resources of the 
island of Fayal which we saw on our 
auto trip, and our visit at our next 
port, in the Canary Islands, will be de- 
scribed in the next installment. 


To Sell lowa Sweet Clover 
Seed Direct 
Enough sweet clover seed is being 
produced in the region around Sioux 
City, Iowa, so that an organization of 
growers has been formed for the pur- 
pose of marketing the seed direct to 
the men who will use it on their farms. 
All seed offered for sale must be 
grown by individuals offering it. Seed 
samples will be analyzed by the state 








department of agriculture and reports 
of analyses made available to pros- 
pective buyers. 

The officers of the organization are: 
R. E. Richards, Moville, president; H. 
D. McKown, Lutan, vice-president; H. 
C. Breckenridge (county agent), court 
house, Sioux City, secretary-treasurer. 





More Visits In the Country 


TTL Te 





(Continued from page 7) 
All agreed that the amount.of white 
corn had decreased very rapidly dur- 
ing the last four or five years. Since 
tests have shown yellow corn superior 


to white, in some respects, in livestock | 


production and the state yield tests 
have pointed out superior strains of 
yellow corn, the shift away from white 
has been rapid. 





That a mixture of legumes and 
grasses is superior to one legume 
alone is the rather general conviction 
of the best farmers in most of the 
northeast one-fourth of Iowa, I have 
learned during my visits in this part 
of the state last year and this. Where 
I was raised (Pottawattamie county) 
the use of alfalfa alone for hay and 








sweet clover alone for pasture, or a 
manure crop, is generally followed as 
the best practice. Northwestern Iowa 
pretty generally takes her seedings 
singly, whether it be alfalfa, sweet 
clover or red clover. Not so when you 
travel eastward in the state, especially 
in the northern part of Iowa. I do not 
believe this is merely habit or custom. 
Differences in soil and growing condi- 
tions make a mixture best one place 
and a single legume best in another. 





Growers are especially enthusiastic 
about its value as a nurse crop for al- 
falfa or sweet clover. I saw two sam- 
ples of rich land, part in oats, the rest 
in flax. One field was seeded to al- 
falfa, one to sweet’clover. Both leg- 
umes were better in the flax stubble 
than in the oats. I am inclined to 
think it can be used profitably in a 
regular rotation on other rich land in 
northern Iowa. 

I visited several men in Winnebago 
and Worth counties that are growing 
flax regularly in the rotation. I was 
told that enough is grown in Worth 
county so that several elevators pur- 
chase it regularly and ship in carload 
lots. It has proved a better money 
crop than oats on well-drained land 
with a good degree of fertility. 
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| ing 380 pounds at the start were fed 


Iowa Huskers Ready for State Meet 


(Continued from page 6) 


prizes was given by Red Oak organiza- 
tion. The Farm Bureau was in charge. 

In Shelby county five huskers tried 
out before @ crowd of 200. Elmer 
Christensen made a net record of 1,666 
pounds. Shelby county furnished a 
field of 60-bushel corn. 

In Grundy county, Ben Grimmius, 
Jr., came thru again for a win, with 
John Paterni second. Grimmius had 
a net record. of 1,554 pounds. The 
corn was not as good this year in 
Grundy as it usually is, about 45 per 
cent being down and the yield around 
50 bushels. L. W. Plager, county agent 


of Grundy county, was in charge of 
the contest. 

In Guthrie county, Clyde Tague 
came out in the lead with a net of 


1,750 pounds. He worked in 60-bushel 
corn, with only a small per cent down. 
Six huskers took part. The meet was 


held on the Newport farm near Pa- 
nora. H. A. Stafford, county agent, 
was in charge. 


In Benton county nine contestants 
turned out before a crowd of 300. 
Henry Minks, who had placed seventh 
at the Cedar Rapids meet, entered 
this and won first with a record of 
1,512 pounds. Paul Auringer, agri- 
cultural instructor in Belle Plaine 





the entry of other huskers. Laddie 
Kement took first with a net record of 
1,136 pounds. The corn yielded 47.5 
bushels and was about one-fourth 
down. The Webster County Farm Bu- 
reau put on the contest. 

Over in Ida county the huskers were 
up against a hard proposition, with 
50-bushel corn, 75 per cent down. The 
net record of the winner, M. Denham, 


| was cut down to 892 pounds. 





Three hundred folks turned out to 
the meet at Keota, Keokuk county. 
County agents from Keokuk and 
Washington counties helped C. D. 
Kirkpatrick, chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge, put on the match. Bren- 
neman won with a net record of 1,402 
pounds; Rettler was second with 
1,354. Elmer Aller was a close third 
with 1,351. Thirty-five dollars in 
prizes was given. 

As usual, there was a wide differ- 
ence in the amount of husks left on 


for 210 days. Both the shell corn and 
ground barley lots made an average 
daily gain of 1.9 pounds. The barley 
fed calves used slightly less feed per 
100 pounds of gain than the shell corn 
group. They did not show as high a 
degree of finish as the shell corn 
group, being valued at 25 cents per 
hundredweight less at the close of the 
feeding period. Because of this lower 
valuation at the close of the feeding 
period, ground barley was worth $1.39 
' per hundredweight when corn is worth 

$1.50, or 67 cents a bushel when corn 
| is worth 84 cents. 

In the same test the substitution of 
one and one-third pounds of linseed 
meal for an equal amount of shell corn 
in a ration of corn, silage and alfalfa 
increased the rate of gain one-fourth 
of a pound, and showed a much higher 
finish. The linseed fed calves were 
valued at 50 cents per hundredweight 
more at the close of the 210 day feed- 
ing period than those fed the same ra- 
tion otherwise. The cost of gain was 
the same with and without the linseed 
meal, the return being $4.66 more per 








the ears and the amount of corn left 
behind in the row by the different | 
huskers. Jess Peters, of Montgomery, 
was the only husker who had no de- | 
duction for excess husks; four ounces | 
in 100 pounds of corn are allowed by 
the rules without penalty. The big- 
gest amount of husks left by a first 














MID-WEST MEET, NOV. 15 


Corn husking champions 
from lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
South Dakota and Nebraska 
will compete in the mid-west 
meet, near Winnebago, Minne- 
sota, November 15. The contest 
will start at 12:30. The field 
is about sixty miles north of 
Algona, Iowa. Northern Iowa. 
folks who want to see the 
champions in action wil have 
their best chance at a mid-west 
meet this week. 

The corn on the Springer 
farm, where the contest will be 
held, runs around 70 bushels 
an acre. The accompanying 
photograph shows some of it, 
with Mr. Springer and A. E. 
Engebretson, the county agent, 





looking it over. 

















schools, aided by the Commercial Club 
of that place, put on the contest. 

Seven contestants were in the field 
at the Worth county meet. A crowd 
of 150 watched the match and saw 
Johnny Tietz take first with 1,032 
pounds. This was the farthest north 
of any contest held. The ears were 
notably small, with 200 to 100 pounds. 
The corn yielded 52 bushels, but was 
about one-fourth down. 

Five huskers in Louisa county had 
a chance to work in 65-bushel corn, 
but were handicapped by 60 per cent 
of it being down. It was the worst 
field in this respect in the contest, 
with the exception of the one in Ida 
county, where 75 per cent of the corn 
was reported down. Bob Lillard took 
first with a net record of 1,512. L. S. 
Dunean, county agent, and the Louisa 
County Farm Bureau were in charge. 

Hardin county had 400 folks out to 
watch six contestants. George Dick- 
inson, working in 80-bushel corn, the 
heaviest yielding of any of the fields, 
made a net record of 1,502. Dickin- 
son's net record was lowered a good 
deal by the amount of corn he left be- 
hind in the row. The total ran to 53.5, 
which was by far the heaviest of any 
gleanings picked up after any of the 
other first place men. The Hardin 
County Farm Bureau and County 
Agent P. C. Wiechmann handled the 
contest. 

Up in Webster county the fact that 
Stanek wasn't taking part encouraged 





place winner was left by Henry Bren- 
neman, of Keokuk, 13.5 ounces. The 
others ranged all the way between, 
with the average hitting around six to 
eight ounces. 

In gleanings George Dickinson, of 
Hardin, took the heaviest penalty, 
with 53.5 pounds left behind. Earl 
Seward, of Madison, left the smallest 
amount. 

On the total of the corn put in the 
wagon without deduction for husks 
and gleanings, Swift and Brenneman 
tied with 1,890 pounds each. The Ida 
county winner put in the smallest 
amount. 

There was an interesting variation 
in the size of the huskers. Will Tom- 
linson, of Tama, 6 feet 2 inches in 
height and 200 pounds in weight, was 
by far the biggest of the lot, altho Pe- 
ters, of Montgomery, rivalled him in 
height. The lightest men in the con- 
tests were Henry Minks, of Benton, 
and Johnny Tietz, of Worth, 150 
pounds’ each. The average height 
seemed to run about 5 feet 10 inches 
or better and the average weight 
around 165 pounds. 


Ground Barley for Beef Cattle 


Recent feeding tests in Michigan in- 
dicate that, when properly supplement- 
ed, ground barley is nearly as efficient 
as shell corn in feeding baby beef. 





Both were fed in connection with corn |. 





silage and alfalfa hay. Calves weigh- ' 


calf for those receiving linseed meal. 





me 


Duck Fattening Ration 


Several readers have asked for a 
good ration for fattening ducks. Af 
this season of the year a ration cop. 
sisting of both a wet mash and new 
corn is the most practical for mid-wegt 
farmers. A good mash is made of 
three parts ground yellow corn, one 
part bran and one part meat scrap or 
tankage. Some believe the adiiition 
of one part shorts or middlings lena. 


ficial. The mash should be thoroly 
mixed. It is fed moistened in s)).:\!ow 
troughs. This wet mash shou!d ive feq 


two or three times daily, in Gi.nti- 
ties that the ducks will com» y 
clean up within ten minutes. ‘a ial 


care should be used to keep tro ichs 
clean 

Late in the afternoon the ducks je- 
ing fattened should have a good feed 
of new corn, Care should be take. to 


avoid feeding moldy or rotten corn. if 
fed for more than two weeks it is |.ich- 
ly essential to provide green feed such 
as lettuce leaves, vegetable tops or al- 
falfa shatterings. It is generally desir. 
able to put the ducks in a pen during 
the fattening period. 





“One Dial ™ 
RADIO 


Yes, Sir! You can put any new 1928 model ‘Y 
WESTGALE Radio in your home and use it to 
your heart’s content-on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Listen to the music, concerts, news, sports, market reports from 


stations all over the country. Test it for distance, selectivit 
REAL tone value. Compare it for quality and price with any 
Then if not convinced that Westgale gives 


you ever saw or heard. 


and 
adio 


you the biggest value for the money—You Don’t Have to Keep It. 


Send for FREE CATALOG Before You Buy 


Now Westgale offers you the last word in 
Radio at lowest prices. Our new Super- 
phonic Tone System gives amazing repro- 
duction, One dial control with ijluminated 
dial and shielded construction puts Westgale 
sets years ahead a reception and 
better tone quality. Our retail prices are low 
factoryprices. Agents’ prices are even lower. 


5 Tube 


6 Tube‘and 7 Tube ose ~ wi 
24 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


This season Westgale offers almost any size or style of Radio you 
could wish for in a beautiful array of table styles, consoles and latest 
de luxe period type cabinets. Thousands of Westgale Sets have been 


on 30 Days’ Trial? 





whereby you can puta 


a time and 


sold on this 30 Day Trial Plan. Why 
chances when you can test any Westgale model in your own home if 


Your Own Radio 
Our new Catalog also poet a plan 
Westgale Radio * Trial an 
in your home on 30 Days’ Trial —dem- 
onstrate it to your friends in your etail prices to first 
t your own set with- Be first. Write today 
. Send for the catalog. 


pay high prices? Why take 


of fy: ot Be Our Agent? 
why not get Demonstrator set on 30 
d make big money in 
Fa or spare time? Big discount off 
mt in each 


for special agent’s prices. 


Don’t buy any Radio until you send for our 
new FREE Catalog and 30 Day Trial Offer 


Assembled ft 
ud Speaker §j 


WESTGALE E ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 













Get a hog waterer that will not 

freeze. Have pientyeof ¢g 

clean, warm water for yourg 

etock all winter. 

ape} B&B Senttary Heated waterer is 
eal 


xpensive rate. A won a. a 
delivered to 10 sour station. Order* 

Central Foundry’ Co. 
202 So. 2nd Ave. jarshalitown, howa 





KILLTHE RATS 


and MICE with RADICAL-CURE, scien- 
tific, non-poisonous, harmless to domestic 
animals and fowls, leaves no odor. (ne 
package (20 baits) 75c, three for $2. GIN- 


UINE INSECT POWDRBR, the very vest 
for ROACHES—LICE—F LEAS, 14 oz. can 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed ae money 
back. E. A. NEUBERT, 2646 N. Halsted, 
CHICAGO, II. 
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postage on Prof. John M. Evvard's wonder- 


ful book, agcourse of sauaion’ in stock 
feeding told in simple words. It is = 
worth many times the cost. Addresg 
JamesH. Murphy, Pres. 
Murphy Products 
Company, Dept. 450 
Burlington, Wisconsin 














To Get Full Value 
Every Ounce 7 FEED 


; Valuable feed is being wasted, herd vitality lowered, growth stunted 

: and profits ruined today 

elements of vigor and rapid growth found in Murpuy’s Minerats. 
repeat it, you must supplement the mineral-exhausted 

feeds of today as you woul Z 

hausted soil in the field. Iguarantee to help you gov 

to greater herd profits with my proven mineral feed. 


MURPHY’S MINERALS fee \"ase* 


ie nation-widefarm trade tells me in thousands of letters that MURPHY’S oe 
MINERALS save as much as 17 times their cost in other f il 
vitalizing herds and flocks, building disease resistance, a 
ing milk receipts, speeding up growth, saving in some cases 
as much as two months in pushing a bunch of hogs 
from pighood tothe market. Interesting details 
upon request. bg whe Ly eg enclosing 10c to pay “ -* 

- 

oe 


@ from 


because of neglect in supplying the vital 












fertilize the mineral-ex- 


Sent vs war’ - 
Pre, Reve 


econ’ t 

at, cal 
S, Te- oe James H. Murpiy; 

; -- President 
Marpby Products Company 

gee Koy 4se on, Wiscoosin 
Pd Kindly ree of all information 






send m charge 
* regarding MURPHY'S } MINERALS. Also find 10 «a 
Closed for Prof. Evvard'’s book, 
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The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 


cates sre issued only wi ms—new or 
renewsl—for fi 
this department sre answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always eign Tull name end give cer- 
tificate Rumber. 


. Sam Pi Co. Gets the Cash, But 
Not the Kicks 














A Service Bureau member living in | 


Story county happened to meet Dr. C. 
0. Barnes, of Eldora, who was in his 


“town placing advertising for the Sam 


Pi Co Indian Medicine Company. The 
member was worried because his wife 
was haying trouble with headaches but 
the Indian medicine doctor was posi- 
tive he could cure anything, especially 
headaches, and so the member handed 
over $15 for the treatment. 

After taking a lot of the medicine 
the lady was no better, so our member 
wrote asking for a refund as per the 
guarantee so cheerfully made when 
the $15 was forthcoming. But Doctor 
Barnes was unable, he claimed in his 
letters, to make the refund without 
action “of the board of directors.’ 

So the Service Bureau member 
wrote to us. We took it up with Doc- 
tor Barnes and asked when our mem- 
ber could expect a report of the 
board’s meeting. Our first letter was 
accepted but other letters were re- 
fused by the Sam Pi Co Medicine Com- 
pany. We do not know if the board 
of directors authorized that action or 
not, but we know we can not gét any 
reply from them. 

Another member sent us a similar 
complaint against this Indian Medicine 
Company, only he had a written guar- 
antee reassuring him he would be 
cured or money refunded. He also 
had the same luck. 

When guarantees mean nothing 
more than catch tricks to secure 
money, folks had better beware. It’s 
a good plan to let all traveling doc- 
tors alone, anyway. When you are 
sick, consult your family physician. 





Fortune Teller Stung Him 


Another Service Bureau member was 
sick. He went to a fortune teller, B. 
Marjah, who was spending the summer 
at Arnold’s Park in Dickinson county. 
The fortune teller told our friend 
what was wrong and advised certain 
medicine. When our member asked 
where he could obtain it he was told 
it would have to be purchased in Chi- 
cago. If the man bought it direct it 
would cost $25. However, the fortune 
teller thru a pull could obtain it for 
$17.50. So the Service Bureau member 
handed over the cash. He has had a 
couple of letters from B. Marjah say- 
ing the stuff was coming but thus 
far our suffering friend is still waiting. 

Fortune tellers appeal to supersti- 
tion and are fakers of the first class. 
When they take money for cures as 
this one did, they are obtaining money 
under false pretenses. Of course, the 
faker is gone and so is the money. All 
we can say is: When you feel like do- 
nating hard earned money, give it to 
your friends so it will be spent at 
home. We hope no one else was stung 
by this pseudo healer. 





He Gave Specialists a Plenty 


A Service Bureau member in Bre- 
mer county answered ah advertise- 
Ment of some “medical specialists” in 
Waterloo and then took his wife there 
for treatment. The “specialists” ex- 
amined the lady and told the man his 
wife had a cancer, that she must be 
treated at once or die. So for $180 
they vaccinated her for an ailment ad- 
Mitted by the best of medical experts 
as incurable. However, after a series 
of treatments the lady did not get weil 
So her husband took her to Rochester. 
Here it was discovered there wasn’t 
any cancer and that all the bunk the 
quack specialists had been telling was 
false. The member had a guarantee 





lowa Farmers Now Pay- 


. 


aTon Less fp ig 
—for PIG MEAL 


Again Champion scores a knockout. High-priced Pig Meals are “on the 
run.” Farmers all over the state are saying, “Why pay more than Sheen eae when 








| 
— Maintains body of 





brood sow everybody knows the famous Champion quality that goes into every sack of feed? Why throw 
— Makes milk $3 to $5 cold cash into the troughs with every ton of Pig Meal?” Ii you haven’t changed to 
— Supplies minerals Champion, it will pay you to get the facts. Here they are: . . 
— Supplies proteins 
— Grows fine frames 
— Makes pigs mature y yom 
ier y; Yy \ ZY Y Le Yj 
— Rounds them out Y \ ¢ i 
—- Puts on fine finish } 
— Brings better prices 
—Costs you $3 to $5 a ton less than others ask. —Contains highest grade digester tankage. ; 
—Contains no alfalfa—no corn meal—no oats—because —Is a complete, safe, big body-building ration of highest 
you can buy these right at home if you don’t have them. feeding value, unsur in balanced variety and digestibility. 
—Contains absolutely no cottonseed meal to boost the —Is wonderfully palatable as slop or dry meal. 
protein and endanger hogs. —Has all the protein hogs can safely handle. 
TTT TTI STITT IITs 
Champion Dealers Take Less Profit ; ee ee we . 
To enable us to give you this remarkable value in Pig Meal, at & Gentlemen: I would like to try Champion Pig Meal. I am 2 
a price $3 to $5a ton lessthanothers ask, yourChampion Dealer & i : -- 
is giving up part of his usual profit on every ton. Remember, when your @ feeding about_-___- pigs and_....- brood sows. My nearest Q 
feed dealer offers you Champion Big Meal, he is not only giving you more feed a : a 
for your money, but he is taking a smaller profit for A aides J = denler’s namme @ ~ . . 3... 2 22 oe conc eeeceteccces 3 
If there is no Champion dealer in your @ sat bal 
town, write or wire us your requirements. (6) - eR ae ee ae ee = 
a a M Ee IC, eT NC hr NE Nene eee 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO.,Clinton,lowa shabiser a 
0 EE EN Se EE ie 
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from the “specialist” but when he went 
to get his money he didn’t have any 
luck. ’Twas ever thus with quacks 
who treat human ailments. 
their guarantee merely to extract cash 
in advance from folks who are trying 
to get well. When you patronize these 
leeches you are sure of one thing and 
tRat is you will get stung. When you 
are sick, beware of advertising medical 
specialists. 


A Simple Alarm Clock Time 
Switch 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“In a recent article on poultry house 
lights we noted an alarm clock time 





They use | 


| 
| 


ing base, it should not be necessary 
to insulate the bolts from the metal 
back of the clock. Still it is easily 
done and will add another element of 
safety and might help to prevent a 
bad short circuit. To insulate the 
bolts, make the holes in the metal 
back enough larger than the bolts that 
there will be an eight of an inch clear- 
ance all around the bolt. Then put on 
the bolt first a metal washer larger 


| than the hole, then a fiber or paste- 


switch which iS much more complicat- | 


ed than necessary. I am enclosing a 
sketch of a similar switch which we 
have used for several years and have 
found it simple and reliable. 

“You will note that an ordinary sin- 





i fiber woshers 
1 £-Large,/ Smo 





Meta! back 
, - Method Of Insulation: 
Single pole krufe switch 
bolted fo yah of clock 


gle throw time switch is fastened to 
the back of the clock with two small 
bolts, such as stove bolts or those from 
ordinary dry cells. These bolts must 
not touch the metal of the clock. A 
short extension may have to be sol- 
dered to the alarm key to move 
switch arm for contact.” 

If these small bolts are put thru 
holes in the imsulating base of the 
switch and do not touch the metal 
contact posts at either end or the 
screws which hold them to the insulat- 








board washer larger than the hole, 
then a fiber or pasteboard washer 
which will fit inside the hole, then an- 
other fiber washer or two larger than 
the hole, then a metal washer and nut 
to hold the bolt solid, then the switch, 
with washer and nut to hold it solid.— 
i. W. D. 





, Fall Pig Ration 


An Iowa correspon@ent writes: 

“Please send me a ration for fall 
pigs just before and after weaning.” 

One ration for fall pigs which has 


been used with good results at the 


Iowa station is to give them all the 
shelled corn they wish, together with 
one-fourth to one-half pound of tank- 
age per head daily, depending on how 
old they are. In recent years it has 
been discovered, however, that it. is 
possible to improve on tankage alone 
as a supplement to corn. A mixture of 
two parts tankage, and one part each 
of alfalfa meal and linseed meal fed 
at the rate of about three-fourths of a 
pound per head daily seems to give 
better results than tankage alone as a 
supplement to corn for fall pigs. There 
are several commercial hog feeds 
which are made up of mixtures of this 
sort which will answer the purpose 
satisfactorily when fed at the rate of 
one-half to one pound per head daily 
in connection with what corn the pigs 





CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 
or thoroughpin promptly with 


Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: ‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and - 


ABSORBINE 
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Thats when Butter-Nut 
sure touches the spot, 


“Oh man, what an appetite! Let’s hike up to the 
house and see if mother hasn’t a pot of Butter-Nut 
sitting on the back of the stove. That’s what I need 
right now—a cup of good old Butter-Nut Coffee to 
set me up for the rest of the afternoon.” 


The popularity of Butter-Nut Coffee is indeed a tribute 
to this famous old blend. It is the favorite farm coffee 
because it is rich, full-flavored and good. It has “body” 
that appeals to healthy, hungry men. It has subtle 
savor and aroma, so prized by women. Truly, there is 
no other coffee that can quite match Butter-Nut. Order 
acan today. In every town nearly every grocer has it. 








“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 

saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 
they compared notes. She had bought the same product 
that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 
first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.’’ 

‘*T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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West and South at St. Louis 


(Continued from Page 3) 


one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
cotton a year. Moser spoke as a busi- 
ness man, not as an orator. He told 
of his firm, undying faith in co-opera- 
tion but said that legislation was also 
necessary, that we did not have the 
right kind of legislation at the present 
time to enable a large co-operative to 
function properly. He told of the ef- 
forts of the cotton co-operatives to en- 
list the active support of the cotton 
manufacturers. He said that it took 
three to ten days of farm labor now 
to the buy the product of one day of 
city labor and that this manifest ine- 
quality should be remedied. Then he 
came out squarely to say that he fa- 
vored the McNary-Haugen bill even 
tho it was not perfect and probably 
could not be made perfect to start 
with. He said there could be no com- 
promise on the equalization fee which 
was very reassuring because some of 
the western people present had been 
told of administration efforts to seduce 
the southern co-operative leaders. He 
told how James J. Hitl, the great rail- 
road man, had predicted that if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission act 
were passed, congress would be called 
in six months to repeal such a mon- 
strosity. In like manner the big bank- 
ers were tremendously critical of the 
federal reserve act in advance. These 
hig men had been wrong time and 
again in their attitude towards legis- 
jation before it was passed. “Let them 
offer a better plan to accomplish the 
purposes of the McNary-Haugen bill,” 
challenged Mr. Moser. In conclusion 
Moser asked for co-operation from the 
business men, not their opposition. 

A resolutions committee of twenty- 
six men was appointed and the meet- 
ing adjourned until the following day. 

Governor Donaghey opened the sec- 
ond day's meeting by saying that the 
MecNary-Haugen group was willing to 
discuss justice of the farm relief pro- 
gram before any audience. First on 
the program came Charles I. Stengle, 
who was a representative from New 
York at the time that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was first voted on in 1924. 
He was about the only man from the 
east who had the nerve to vote for the 
bill at that time and as a result he 
lost his seat in congress. Today he is 
editor of the National Farm News. 
His opening statement was, “The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is the livest corpse 
that a White House undertaker ever 
undertook to bury.” He criticised the 
subsidized press of the east for trying 
to paint the country as uniformly pros- 
perous. He pleaded for complete oblit- 
eration of party lines if necessary and 
said that the opposition to the farm 
program was “officered by some of the 
slickest individuals this side of hell.” 
In defense of the McNary-Haugen bill 
he said, “If congress had never played 
Santa Claus to the banks, the rail- 
roads, etc., we as farmers would not 
now find it necessary to march on 
capitol hill.” 

Dr. Tait Butler, editor of the influ- 
ential Progressive Farmer, of the 
south, said that the passage of the 
McNary-Haugen bill by the last con- 
gress was the most stupendous task 
ever accomplished by organized farm- 
ers. He said that such determination 
if continued would make success abso- 
lutely certain. He then said that the 
stupendous stupidity of some Ameri- 
can business men towards the agri- 
cultural problem was beyond his com- 
prehension. He told of talking to busi- 
ness men on the farm problem while 
their faces reflected intolerance, indif- 
ference, or even contempt. He told 
how difficult it was to get business 
men to understand the fundamental 
differences between industry and ag- 
riculture, of how they don’t under- 
stand the part which weather plays 
and the different manner in which ef- 
ficiency affects agriculture from the 
way in which it affects other indus- 
tries. He claimed farmers are as effi- 
cient as farmers as bankers are as 





bankers. He suggested that a specigj 
effort be made to get well posted agyi, 
cultural speakers to appear on the pro. 
grams of noon luncheon clubs such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, etc. In concliusioy 
he said, “I don’t like the McNary-Hay. 
gen bill in some ways but I can’t pre 
sent a better one.” 

Next came Charles D. Truax, j. 
rector of agriculture for Ohio. He saiq 
that Ohio was on the eastern ede of 
the new Mason and Dixon line which 
is running north and south instead of 
east and west and that he was not 
proud of the fact that only six of the 
twenty-two Ohio congressmen voted 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. He tolg 


of how difficult the situation was jn 
Ohio because of the fact that both the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation ani the 


Ohio Grange had opposed the McNary. 
Haugen bill. Nevertheless there wags 
a strong tho unorganized farm s*mpa- 
thy in Ohio which was in favor of the 
McNary-Haugen bill being passed with. 
out the dotting of an “i” or the cross. 
ing of a “t.” When Truax said, “Put 
a man in the White House who will 
sign the bill,” there were wild cheers, 
He predicted if both the old parties 
nominated reactionaries that a new 
party would sweep the country in 1928, 
He warned the farmers to beware of 
the Borahs, Reeds and Fesses. 


Congressman Fullmer, of South Car- 
olina, told of his pioneer work in unit- 
ing southern and western farmers. He 
was glad to see that western Repub- 
licans were coming around to his point 
of view that Mellon, Barnes and 
Hoover were running the present ad- 
ministration. 


Alfred Stone, of the Mississippi Long 
Staple Cotton Growers’ Association, 
after making a strong plea for the 
equalization fee as essential to really 
effective co-operation, went on to tell 
of his experience with the Mississippi 
flood. He himself had lost several 
hundred acres of land and his crop of 
cotton this year is only twenty bales 
as compared with 1,500 bales last year. 
He doesn't know how he is going to 
pay his taxes next year. He hopes 
that the farmers in the west will work 
with the farmers in the south on this 
Mississippi problem as well as on the 
matter of surplus control. 

The resolutions adopted, while 
charging both parties with betrayal of 
platform pledges, placed immediate re- 
sponsibility for the failure of farm leg- 
islation on President Coolidge and the 
Republican party. Borah’s efforts to 
split the farm group were denounced, 
the resolution stating: “During seven 
years of continuing agricultural dis- 
tress, the attitude of Senator Borah, 
of Idaho, has been one of indifference 
and obstruction such as to rank him 
with Reed, of Missouri, Fess, of Olio, 
and Bruce, of Maryland, on the ques- 
tion of agricultural policy.’ Re-pas- 
sage of the McNary-Haugen bill was 
demanded and it was urged that in the 
coming election farm states disregard 
party lines and vote for candidates 
who were willing to play fair with ag- 
riculture. 





Illinois Collects. Dairy Produc: 
tion Cost Statistics 

It costs an average of $164.72 to keep 
a cow a year and $2.08 to produce 100 
pounds of milk, according to figures 
that have been recently collected from 
thirty-seven farms in DuPage, Cook 
and McHenry counties, Illinois. The 


figures were taken from dairymen who 
were co-operating with the [Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

These dairymen, who own 733 cows, 
were members of cow testing associa- 
tions and the production of the cows 
were higher than the average of the 
state. This increased production un- 
doubtedly lowered the cost »f produc 
tion as compared to the average. 
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You 


can tell ’em 


for me 


P. A. PUTS into the bowl of a pipe 
exactly what I expect to take out 
through the stem—Satisfaction, with 
what the printers call a cap S. When 
I first went in for a pipe, I said: ‘Give 
me a tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 
or parch the throat—something mild.” 


The man shoved a bright-red tin 
across the counter, and said: ‘‘Here’s 
Prince Albert.” Smart fellow! He 
knew his stuff. I opened the tin and 
got a real thrill out of the aroma itself. 
Some fragrance, Fellows. If the taste 
was half as good, I said, P. A. was my 
brand for life. 


Half as good? Huh! It was marvel- 
ous! Cool as the boss when you ask 
for a raise. Sweet as an extra five in 
next week’s envelope. Mild and mel- 
low and long-burning, with that rich, 
full-flavored tobacco body you want in 
a smoke. There’s nothing like Prince 
Albert, Boys. 


You never get fed-up on P.A., 
no matter how hard you hit it up. 


PRINGE ALB 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






Slow or fast. 


Morning to midnight. 
Just fill your pipe and hop fo it. If 


you think I’m over-enthusiastic, 


there’s one sure way to tell. Make the 
personal test! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, an 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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HE roof over your head stands between 

your loved ones and the elements. It 
protects your property, household goods, 
hay, grain, livestock. It works every hour 
of the day and night, every day in the year. 
Gales of midwinter, laden with sleet, hurl 
their burly strength against your roof when 
the thermometer is below zero, grasping at 
it with icy fingers. Midsummer heat beats 
down upon it when men and animals seek 
the relief of shade. Rains pour down in 


‘floods, and always, the roof must stand the 


stress. Youdepend on it. It must not fail. 


How much thought do you give to selecting 
the material that must meet this warfare 
with the elements? What assurance that 
when the job is finished, it will remain 
steadfast against water and wind, heat and 
cold, hailstorm and gale? 


You can tell something about roofing by 
looking at it, handling it, but to a large ex- 
tent you must buy it on faith. You must 
take the manufacturer’s word. And fortu- 
nately there are manufacturers who know 
the farm problem. They have studied roofs 





under allsorts of conditions for many years. 
They have experimented with every kind 
of material. Modern machinery and efh- 
cient methods keep costs down and make 
prices reasonable. 


That’s the kind of roofing made by manu- 
facturers who advertise in this paper. By 
years of square dealing they have built up 
the reputations men are proud of. Their 
laboratories jealously protect that reputa- 
tion, and their inspectors see that no infer- 
ior material goes into the product. 


The finished product is honestly made to 
give service, and on goes the Trade Mark, 
the personal signature of the manufacturer. 
It’sa product he’s proud of. When he drives 
by your place he will point to it after years 
of use and say, “That’s one of my roofs.” 


And when you see that manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising in this paper, you know the maker 
backs it with his reputation. On top of that 
this publication adds its endorsement, say- 
e éc“ e a . 

ing, “This is a good and worthy product. 
You can buy it and be well satisfied.” 
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These wonderful Radiolas 
faithfully reproduce the fine programs 


from the great broadcasting stations 


F= perfect reception of broadcasting 
programs in the country, away from 
congested city areas, two models of the 
RADIOLA are ideally adapted. 


Everyone knows the famous RADIOLA 
20, which established itself as ‘the 
greatest value in radio.” Many thousands 
of these receivers are now in use 
throughout the country. Their amaz- 
ing sensitivity and selectivity have given 
them a deservedly high reputation, and 
particularly in farm homes. 


And now RCA, in cooperation with 
the Westinghouse and General Electric 
laboratories, offers another remarkable 
value in a highly efficient recetver— 
the new storage battery set, RADIOLA 16. 


Buy u ith Cb nfidte NCE 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great com- 
pactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and tone quality, it 
sets a new standard for receivers in its price class. The 
cabinet is finished in mahogany. 

ReSG GECESEORIOS, 5. cw 4 G66 Se ee $69.50 
Wii Radetioms gc ck 6 ee ee 8 $82.75 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, with 
amazing sensitivity and many times as selective as the 
average antenna set. Ideal for distant reception. Can 
readily be adapted to socket operation. Ideal to use with 
the new RCA Loudspeaker 100-A. 

Less accessories . .. 
Wi amen... « sé Goo eo na ee $89.50 





: \ 
"Authorized | 
Dealer \ | 


—{° 8. 


It has the widest musical range ever 
achieved with one-dial control. 


When used with the new RCA Loud- 
speaker 100-A, either of these genuine 
RADIOLAS will bring into your home 
the fine programs from the great broad- 
casting stations. And if you have elec- 
tric power service, either of these sets 
can be adapted for alternating current 
operation by the addition of socket 
power devices. 

The new complete line of RADIOLAS 
includes sets ranging in price from 
$69.50 to $895. Any RCA Authorized 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate these 
wonderful instruments for you. A 
RADIOLA installed in your home today 
will pay for itself many times over. 
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PPL RUBBER FOOTWEAR | [CANVAS SHOES | 


Waterproof Foot Warmth 
The Kattle King 


Through melting snow and slush .. . or mud Mt 
...in the cow barn or pigsty... the all-rub- © 
ber, fleece -lined Kattle King will keep your A 
feet warm and dry. Easy to clean, too... 4 
just wash them off with water. ; 


tread rubber sole and the famous Hood red 


The Kattle King, with its thick, gray tire- i 
f 
rubber upper insures long, durable wear. 


Look for the Hood Arrow label when buying 
rubber footwear . . . it insures greater value. 





Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. _ ba 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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& Christmas Gifts That Are Easy To Make... 


By Emma S. Tyrrell 





Felt Flowers for Coats or Dresses Curtain Tie-Backs 










(Right) (Below) 

First flower is cut from a circle 3 inches Make of organdy, silk or Japanese crepe, 
in diameter; paper pattern for circle is ke a narrow strip 15 inchts lons. fold 
folded and scalloped and pinned to felt and in the raw edges, gather in at each end 
eut around. Place circle of black felt 1 and sew on bras§ or celluloid rings. Cut 


jnch in diameter in center and cut petals 
petween scallops down to the black circle. 
Leaves are first drawn at the outer edge 
ircle 2 inches in diameter, inside of 
is then cut out, leaving a circular 
to which the leaves are attached. 
of these are fastened to back of flow- 
er : shown. 
Daisies—First cut a paper strip 5 inches 
jong by 14% inches wide, then cut two of 
f-it; gather in edges until each forms 
le, Stitch a circle of black felt to the 
of each. Then cut petals in narrow 
trips into the black center. Leaves are 
simply narrow strips of felt about % inch 
wide a.nd 3 inches long, pointed at one end, 
sewing the straight ends to backs of daisies. Daisies are held to- 


rose petals in strips, five petals in a strip, 
each petal two inches wide and two inches 
deep. If wishing the roses double, cut 
another row of petals about 4 inch nar- 
rower than the first. Scallop petals and 
split between scallops to within % inch 
of the straight side. Gather the straight 
edge, draw it in until it forms a circle like 
a rose, then sew the shorter petals inside 
the longer and fill the center with French 
knots. Cut the rose leaves on a stem ofe 
same material, % inch wide. The piece af 
material for each cluster of leaves is 4 
inches wide and 5 inches long. Sew the 
roses and leaves to the center of the 
straight-band. Use colors that wil har- 
monize with curtains and your bedroom 
color scheme. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—No patterns ure necessary for mak- 
ing these pretty Christmas gifts. Just follow the directions 








~" Wild Rose—Cut paper pattern of a strip of 5 petals; each petal is 
11 nehes deep by 1% inches across. Round the outer edge of 
- and gather the straight edge, placing a tiny circle of felt in 
enter and using a circle of French knots to hold it in place. 





“ rose leaves are cut on one stem and stitched to the back of and you will find it quite easy in each case, Also, every 
the rose. gift shown here is inexpensive to make. 
ye 
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Comfort and Blanket Protector 
(Below) 


Two and one-third yards of unbleached muslin will 
make two of these by splitting thru the center length- 
wise. Make a tiny hem on raw edges and feather- 
stitch as shown. Flowers are made with blanket stitch, 
using large spool for center flower and small spool for 
smaller ones. Leaves are easily drawn in. Flowers 
have French-knot centers. 

This makes the most practical and acceptable gift, 
as it is so easy to remove it from the blankets or com- 
fort for laundering. It is the frequent laundering of 
bedding that wears it out so quickly. 


Table Runner 
(Below) 
This Table Runner is 13 by 36 inches. It is made of the best 
quality of sateen and lined with a remnant of fancy sateen. The 
design is quickly drawn on éach end by using three paper squares 
3 inches square. These squares are pinned to goods about 2 inches 
from ends, the two side squares overlapping the center square at 
corners 1 inch; then they are drawn around with a white crayola. 
Colors used for embroidering are rose for outer row, blue for the 
next row and yellow for the inner row. These colors form a charm- 
ing combination against the black background. The outer edge is 
finished with braid bought for a few cents at the dime store. This 

scarf costs less than 50 cents. 
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The Little Pirate 
(Right) 

The body is made of a straight niece of 
unbleached muslin 14 inches long and 4 
inches wide. Split up the center 6 inches 
from the bottom, to form legs. The arms 
are straight strips 5 inches long and two 
inches wide. The top of head and bottom 
of legs and armsecould be rounded in the 
cutting. Cut two of each the body and 
arm parts for front and back of doll. 
Stitch, leaving top of head and arms open 
for turning and stuffing. Stuff with cot- 
ton or silk floss. Close the top of the 
head by hand, then 3 inches from top of 
a head gather and draw in slightly all 

th around for a neck, then 1 inch from the 

FELT IS POPULAR =—— at — side sew — —_ ger —_— 
+ . . . + egs é é Ss e "¢ owe as 
Felt is much in vogue this season. Fortunately for all of us, with thread for wrists and ankles. ‘The 
we are now able to get it at the ten-cent stores in a great vari- features are simply straight lines with 
ety of colors. Flower cut-outs of felt may be glued or sewed on, ciphers for eyeballs; draw them first with 
and articles made from felt are quickly done, since no seaming tnem. ‘treo brase a Geleielir vie tae eae 


Felt End Table Covers 
(Left) 

A long, narrow, scalloped platter was 
used to draw the pattern for one of these, 
then in each scallop a dot was embroid- 
ered in rose color, outlined in white. Oval 
scarf measures 7 by 12 inches. An oval 
pattern was first cut from paper. The 
felt was stamped for embroidery by dot- 
ting with a pencil around a thimble in 
even spaces for each daisy. The lazy 
daisy stitch was used, filling centers with 
French knots, 

These gifts could be easily made by the 
a with a little direction from the 
mother. 





is necessary for raw edges. Children like to work with felt. rings. The clothes are straight strips of 
faney colored material draped around the 
> body in pirate style. Use a needle and 


thread to tack clothes to the body here 
and there, to prevent slipping. It’s the 
straight line features that give the Pirate 
: such a grim look. 


Felt Needle Book 
(Upper Center) 

Needle Book measures 5 inches 

deep by 4%4 inches wide. Cut a par- 
/ tial oval out of paper, leaving one 
end straight, then place the straight 
edge of the oval pattern on fold of 
the felt. Cut two, making four 
leaves to the book. Decorate the 
outsidé leaf with bits of colored 
felts, as fancy dictates. These little 
flowers were made from scalloped 
bon in center. Run four scallops ; circles one inch in diameter, e tiny 
with needle in inch ribbon and draw a S LEA circle of black used for the centérs. 
up to make center flower. Attach AX Lgl A tiny ribbon runs through where 
leaves and make stamens of French aes , the book is folded and tied in a bow 
knots. SSS so that it may be hung on the wall 


- Powder Puff ga 


(Lower Center) 


This dainty gift Powder Puff is Sh 
easily made. For a 3%-inch puff 15 
inches of 1%-inch silk is required, 
the same amount of %-inch lace, 
also 7% inches of inch ribbon or ¢ 
tiny flower and 5 inches of half- 
inch green ribbon for leaves. en 

ue 
‘ 





lace on edge of wide ribbon. Stitch 
twice on machine % and % inch 
from edge of ribbon; pull up under } 
threads to make shirring. Sew shir- \ 
ri to edge of puff and gather rib- 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


.J ASKED a certain ex-service man 
who saw it all over there in those 

horrible war days how he felt about 

Armistice Day celebrations. 

“I wish you hadn’t asked me,” he 
said, and I wished afterward that I 
hadn’t, too. Sadly and with a far- 
away look in his eyes, he replied: 

“I don’t ever feel like celebrating 
Armistice Day. Armistice Day—well, 
I think about that fellow we found up 
in the brush nine days after, both legs 
gone, gangrenous and starved, but, mi- 
raculously, still alive and conscious 
part of the time. We took him back a 
long way to a hospital because the 
field hospitals had been abandoned. It 
was in a little patch of woods near a 
cabbage patch. ... We had to march 
on into Germany two days later. They 
tell me he lived, tho. 

“And then I think of all of those 
poor fellows for whom the war didn’t 
end on Nov. 11, 1918. Yes, and for 
many of whom it hasn’t ended nine 
years later.” 

I hope he may be spared reading 
this and remembering again! 





Patchwork Thoughts readers have 
risen to the defense of the small rural 
school. You will find their letters 
elsewhere in the department. 

In observance of National Education 
Week and Health Day in particular, 
which is this week, Dr. Henry A. Al- 
bert, of the state department of health, 
makes some interesting statements: 

“Few appreciate the great loss of 
school time and cost to the community 
that is caused by illness. 

“During the school year of 1925-26, 
557,702 children were enrolled in the 
public schools of Iowa. The average 
daily attendance was only 445,936; ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the enroll- 
ment was, on an average, absent. 

“We may estimate that more than 
one-half of the absences from school 
are due to sickness and that one-half 
of the sickness can easily be prevented 
by the application of simple, well- 
known measures.” 





I read that a prominent physician 
predicts that there will be very little 
or no contagious diseases in years to 
come—a comforting thought to those 
who know of the yearly sacrifices to 
child health and child life even, made 
by contagious diseases that are un- 
necessary and preventable.—J. W. 


Garden Club 


EAR GARDEN CLUB: Alack and 
alas! I walk thru my garden on 
a fall day. Things look bad and I 
note in these columns something about 
frost and melancholy days coming and 
nothing surviving except chrysanthe- 
mums. And then comes three weeks 
(or was it more?) of summer weather 
and the garden comes back, gloriously 
too. 

You see, I’m not the least bit of a 
weather prophet. I even uprooted a 
large mass of zinnias and was re- 
lieved to get the ugly dried things 
cleared away, tho there were green 
shoots low down that would have 
bloomed, I am certain. I must have 
written a terribly pathetic account be- 
cause a dear Garden Club friend writes 
me wondering if my garden is located 
somewhere near the north pole, tho 
she doesn’t say it quite that broadly. 
At least she indicates that it’s not in 
good old Carroll county. (No, it isn’t. 
It is in Booone county, which ought 
not to make a great deal of difference 
so far-as quality and quantity of flow- 
ers are concerned since we are close 














to being neighbors.) She certainly 
has an enviable garden record for the 
first of November. In her chatty let- 
ter, written October 30, she says: 

“In our garden there are quantities 
of beautiful petunias, besides late 
stragglers of fourteen other varieties 
of flowers. While-in the vegetable 
garden there are tomatoes, green pep- 
pers, celery, egg plants, some late 
sown peas. But I have consigned these 
to Jack Frost. Friday of this week we 
enjoyed a dish of Mastodon everbear- 
ing strawberries. A light frost that 
did no great harm came in September. 
There has been none this month and 
many of the days have been as warm 
as midsummer. 

“You will be interested to know of 
our flower sliows, a series of three 
sponsored by the Women’s Civic Club 
for amateur flower growers. Much in- 
terest was shown and they were a suc- 
cess in every way, so much so that the 
plans are to do it again next year. 

“T have not been unmindful! of the 
request you made in the Garden Club 
department for pictures of lily pools. 
I had hoped to have the plot land- 
scaped before now but partly owing 
to the lack of time and strength and 
partly to the weather conditions last 
spring, that work has not been done. 
The gold fish grow so fast in the pool 
but they did not spawn this summer 
for some reason. I know several oth- 
ers who had the same experience and 
I have wondered why it was. 

“The sky has clouded over and ev- 
erything indicates a change in the 
weather, so I think I had better bring 
this letter to a close and post it forth- 


_ 


with before a hard freeze drops down 
on us unawares and spoils all this. But 
first I would like to tell you of a meth- 
od I have found for rooting rose slips. 
If you deem it worth passing on, you 
may do so. (I do!) 

“Take the new growth in the spring 
such as the blossoms are formed on, or 
take a slip about the time the blos- 
som drops. Remove all the leaves but 
about two. Have two or three buds 
or eyes above and about the same 
number to bury. Mix some rich gar- 
den soil with about half the amount 
of sand. Place under a rose bush or 
in some place quite shaded. Cover 
with a glass fruit jar and keep earth 
around it moist. 

“IT have some slips I succeeded in 
rooting of tea roses but did not start 
them until quite late in the summer 
and now I am at a loss as to how to 
get them thru the winter.’’—H. G. P. 

Thanks for your good letter, H. 
G. P.! Your garden actually does sur- 
pass mine, even if mine did come back. 
But I shall have to brag a little about 
the chrysanthemums we have on the 
farm this year. They were never more 
lovely, and there are such quantities of 
them, purple and orange and yellow 
mostly. The fall rains followed by the 
unusual warm and sunny weather in 
October made ideal growing conditions 
for them. It is a joy to see their 
bright colors along in the flower bor- 
ders and to have their spicy fragrance 
indoors, too. 

As for the cuttings of tea roses, I 
think you should be able to bring them 
thru the winter right where they are. 
Mound garden soil up around them 














THE ROLY-POLY CIRCUS QUILT 































































































checkerboard fashion. 


quilt imaginable. 


lightful gift. 





This picture shows the Roly-Poly Circus Quilt in miniature. In actual 
size each block is eight inches square, and the twenty set together in “sash- 
work” as shown, make a quilt just the rieht size for a crib bed. If you want 
it for a larger bed, set them together with alternate plain color blecks in 


The twenty funny little round animals are on hot-iron transfer patterns, 
all enclosed in one package, with instructions for making and ready to be 
Stamped on squares of white muslin. Then each animal is easily embroidered 
in outline stitch and the blocks set together to make the most cunning little 


_.The Roly-Poly Quilt will afford pleasant pick-u 
eight as well as their mothers and grandmothers, and will make into a de- 


The twenty hot-iron transfer patterns, with complete instructions, will 
be mailed postpaid on receipt of 50 cents for the complete quilt set. It will 
require a week only to deliver patterns, 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


sewing for girls of 





Send orders to Hearts and Homes; ‘ 





some time in December, after the 

ground has frozen, much in the same 

manner as around the tender tea roses, 
GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 


To the Defense of the Small 
School 


HEN reading Patchwork 

Thoughts in Wallaces’ Farmer 
I am often tempted to write telling 
how much we enjoy this department of 
the parer. 

When you asked, “Are country 
schools as bad as that?” in referring 
to a statement made by Mr. Israel that 
“The sanitary conditions in the one- 
room country schools are generally 
worse than in stdbles and barns hous- 
ing farm animals,’ I feel that the farm 
women of the one-room school districts 
should tell of the true condition of 
these schools. 

It is true some of the buildings are 
old. The school building in the dis- 
trict in which I live was built more 
than fifty years ao, but it has been 
kept painted and in good repair, new 
roofing and new flooring have replaced 
the old, heating and ventilating system 





has been installed, an enclosed porch” 


has been added, a neat building pro- 


vides for the storage of fuel, a good ~ 


driveway and graveled walks* lead to 
the door of the school room. 

The large yard, seeded to blue grass 
and containing many fine specimens 
of native trees, also some pines, has a 
baseball diamond, slide, teeter-totter, 
Swings and other equipment. The in- 
terior of the school room is very at- 
tractive. Comfortable seats are pro- 
vided for the children. There are also 
folding chairs for use at community 
meetings. The walls, ceiling and wood- 
work are decorated in soft harmoniz- 
ing colors, there are beautiful framed 
pictures, a four-section book case 
filled with books, encyclopedias, maps, 
charts, etc. 

The old bookcase serves as a cup- 
board for the storage of dishes, cook- 
ing utensils and supplies. .~During cold 
weather a hot dish is served with the 
noon lunch. This may consist of po- 
tato, tomato or bean soup, baked or 
scalloped potatoes, corn or tomatoes, 
rice, chicken and noodles, or milk co- 
coa. The children take turns in bring- 
ing milk, vegetables, home canned 
goods, etc., from home, other gupplies 
are bought. Food is cooked on an oil 
stove and served in an orderly way. 
after the children have washed. and 
wiped their hands on paper napkins. 

Older pupils assist in Cooking, serv- 
ing and washing dishes. 

There are five one-room schools in 
this township and similar schools in 
good condition in other communities 
which are in good condition and have 
met the requirements for standardiza- 
tion, receiving state aid and the sup- 
port of the communities in which they 
are located. P. T. A.. Farm Bureau 
and other meetings are held in these 
schoolhouses and they serve as neigh- 
borhood centers as well as clean, 
healthful places to house the children 
while under care of the competent 
teachers now employed in_ these 
schools.—Mrs.°R. T. J. 





I rise to the defense of the rural 
schools. I wonder in what part of the 
state Mr. Israel gleaned his knowl- 
edge. I know conditions as he repre- 
sents them are not present in Calhoun 
or Pocahontas counties. The old 
schoolhouses are not that bad and 
many new ones have been built re 
cently having basements, cisterns, fur- 
naces, indoor toilets and a good meth- 
od of ventilation. The lunch boxes 


that I am familiar with have each arti- 
cle of food wrapped in oiled paper. 
Iowa_has too many calamity howlers. . 
_ + Yours for the success of the rural 
* community—Emma A. B. 
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For homes with electric- 
ee the pregeas is avail- 
le with electric motor. 


City STATE OF IOWA Dealer 
Carstens Bros. 
Webb’s Radio Shop 
-Akron Variety Store 
-Wenell & Lampe 















PRD ninticiniininimnsineel Cc, F. Urmson 
Algona A. K. Cliff 
AG: Vit bicctrectsinidinitonrs John Lauck 
Amber Seibels Bros. 










Ames... unn Maytag Co. 
.G. H. Monroe 

A. Logli 
-"H. Lindeman 
Arlington. . Gleim & Sons 
Armstrong... “Corner Hardware Store 







Ashton... .Newgard Hardware 
Fe EC ie J. H. Koehn 
Atlantic. Atlantic Maytag Store 
Aurelia... J. S. Mummert 
PSE B carcdinccssepicntoones Beck & Staples 
Audubon... 


Audubon Mapthe Co. 
Bancroft A. H. Fuchs 


Battle Creek... 








a J. Rogers 
Noah & Noah 








pt eS. 

Bedford R. F. Jump 
Belle v tte ..cccoscsscssosseees Goetz Maytag Co. 
Belmond........Belmond Furniture Co. 
a Boone Maytag Co. 


Bonaparte.W. S. & A. V. Blackford 
Boxholm... Busnots Hdwe. Co. 

wee . Milled 
“Gietich & Co. 
wines Ducker Bros. 












Ly | eae .Britt Maytag Co. 
Burlington ..John Boesch Co. 
Calamus hristensen & Olson 
Callende .M. V. Mickelson 
Calmar. essels Hdwe. Co. 
Cantril... -Burnett & Burnett 
Carlisle... ..Gardner & Graham 
Carroll... .. Matt | anal a Co. 
CEBCME iiiicnacicgtiennnttp 

Ca SE Yovereee. aK. 

Cedar -Rapids.. yman Merc. Co. 
Contexeliie: Jowa  euchens Util. Co. 
ee, ae B. Dutcher 


Charles City..Walton Maytag Store 
Cherokee....Cherokee Co. Maytag Co. 






Churdan.........Reading Hardware Co. 
oO SS eae Shupe & -Son 
pe oases «weeeClinton Maytag Store 

Wyatt 





Conene Spgs..Coulter & Christensen 
Columbus Jct....Elliott A. Leonhard 
Coon Rapid... cml. C. Jones 
COPIE Bcsessecssenceosereses Darrah & Bradley 
Correctionville.........W. E. Schontz 
C-. Bluffs...Wach- Fiyan Bec. Co. 
CrebeG: ais dadign ccna . Kalishek 
Creston..,... Ideal Electric Co. 
Danbury...........Henry Fitzpatrick 
Davenport...Davenport Maytag Co. 
Da yt On ...rcececeseenee Jacobson & Burke 
Decorah.......Decorah Furniture Co. 
Delmar........H. - Cassin-~Hdwe. Co. 
Deloit..........H. - Myers Maytag Co. 
Delta oot Crew 
Denison....... ee noe oR. Co, 
Des Moines...........D. M. Maytag Co. 
Dewitt.........000W. H. Walker Co. 
Donnellson..... .seyb & Hopp 

OT sesvee Scholten Hardware 

















IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF DON’T KEEP IT ) 4 


Multi “Motor 








Step On It, 






Gasoline. CURL UAL EAS 





OU will marvel at the New 

Maytag Multi-Motor Farm 

Washer. Nothing to com- 
pare with it has ever before been 
offered to the rural housewife. 


Step on the pedal and away it 
goes. Gives the same, sure, even 
power as an electric motor, and 
plenty of it. The engine and starter 


See the new Roller Water Re- 
mover, with semi-soft, never-crush 
rolls; the new Automatic Safety 
Feed Board that gathers in the 
clothes without getting your hands 
near the rolls; the seamless, one- 





of the Multi-Motor are in one unit’ 
—so compact that it is interchange- 
able with the electric motor by re- 
moving only four bolts. 


You must see this new Maytag 
to appreciate it. A washer far in 
advance of the times—different, 
better —an outstanding achieve- 
ment in self-powered washers. 


Wash with this New Maytag free 


piece cast-aluminum tub and mar- 
velous gyrafoam action that wash- 
es everything clean without rub- 
bing — even grimy work-clothes 
and overalls. Does a big wash- 
ing in an hour or so. 


Write er Phene the nearest dealer for a 
Maytag; powered either with gasoline or elec- 
tricity. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 


F-11-27 Founded 1894 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave., North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: — 


City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF et ig Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer City STATE OF IOWA Dealer 
. M. Friedman Martensdale.................... Cc. F. Martens Prairie City.Farmers’ & op. Exch. 


Dorchester... Joseph Kumpf Holy Cross... 














Dubuque. A & DB Sales: €46,;.. Morale k ccpintatndnons ..Rose Bros. Mason City...Walton Maytag Store Preston... J. Maser 
Dumont Pfaltzgraff & Son Hopkinton Milroy & Petrie McGregor... McGregor Hardware Co. Primghar.. >rimgha' ir 4° Ly tag Store 
Dundee. «Henry R. Theel Hospers..... .-William Stover MelJbourne....L. K. Implement Co. Protivitr.cccccecsccsccsecoeseseeess Hruska Bros. 
Durant. A. J. Kleinjan Hubbard Boeke & Waterman Melrose rcecccccccccccccocceses John A. Haslach Quimby... .Burcham & Rollins 
Dyersville ..Péter M. Hudson...... Gutknecht Bros. Melvin.. weF rank Beuchholz Rad cliffe....ccccseeceecsessseeees Varland Bros 

ey Soa Hardware & Furniture Humeston.. Tull & Probasco Hd. Co. Merrill. “G. E. Pew & Co. Red Oak...The Thomsen Hdwe. Co. 









wR. E. Roper [da Grovesaeeccscsesesee Pilcher Hardware Milford... 
ardware Co. pealoeasente. Swan-Leytze Fur. Co. Missouri Valley 








M. . Friedman Martensdale....... 







latte Furniture Co. Indianola... .Riggle & Carver Missouri Valley Maytag Store Richland. Ww. Sunich Co. 
Wehrman & Andrle [nwood....... ..John Bobeldyk Monona arl G. Schultz Rid Qewayerrereeeeseseeseesssnneees H. J. Gunhus 
~W. F. Kleinpelt Towa Fall Ssesssscssssssssssssssssensees H. J. Wood Monroe. . R. Crumpacker Hardware Co. 









.H. C. Moeller Renwick.Renwick Auto & Imp. Co. 
Riceville Bert F. Morf 










Maytag Store 





Stace The Strub Co, Montez 
..Riter Implement Co. 
A. E. Thompson Monticello..... 


“Cory Hardware Co. Towa City 
x i Ph rho Ireton 







Janesville. 











Broadston & Swink Hdw. 
Rk. H. Balster Store 














Gregory & Son 


















































































Emmetshurg liff ica Co. Moville..... -V. C. McMahon . F. Bledsoq 
Estherville... Cliff Maytag Co. loge a Pn oicegs 4 = Mt. Ayr... week. F, Jump R. G. Hunter 
oP a: Geo. W. Stuhr Kendallville. ee C. ? oN fom Mt. Pleasant Livix Bros. H. A. Luithly 
Fairfield... ~The Economy Store Keokukecu. ‘Keokuk: “Maytag Store Muscatine..Fuller & Hiller Hd. Co. A. J. Ww ren Reset 
Farmersburg........ Hinsch & Johnson Keosauqua... A. Burnett Nash uaderrecsessseseennseesenssee Nafus & Son Si in & fae so 
FT COM neccocineveecseorecorer Ww. z Stober Kingsley... "Pixler Electric Co. Neola Wm. Thielen S. ix Hatdwart’ Ca: 
Forest City John A. Olson Knoxville... Avery, Cleland & Co. Nevada.....Flickinger Hardware Co. adie & Natvig 
Ft Atkinson... : A. "Huber Lake City..Farmers’ U. Co-op. Co. Newton.......... sentence S. 5. —— Scotch Guova. Aeend Mataeie Geeee 
Ft. Dodge......A. D. McQuilkin Co. [ake Miils......Winnebago Auto Co. N¢w Hampton... -Forkenbroc Mee Sevanton W. N. Black 
Ft. Madison.. a a a 70 We. Remnants OP SORE Light Dept. Sheldon........Sheldon Hardware Co. 
_ «Ft. Madison Maytag Sales Co. Lamotte. a Bros. & Hayes City Water. by yea Shellsburg... 
HOrest, Cit 9 cows John A. Olson” Lansing. nee ‘Kehr Bros. New  Virginia........ Riggle & Carver Wnt. Dickinson & Heath Co. 
Garnavillo.. V. . Meyer Larchwood... "Grotwold Hardware North English... R._L. Evans Shenandoah.Shenandoah Maytag Co. 
Garner.. marner Maytag Co. Late letancciccsiecnncnssiiont John Ejickoff Northwoods... -C. C. Jacobson Sibley... Stdley Maytag Storé 
George en Hoeven Ledyard ..Boudyre & Carpenter Ocheyedan. ..Ross Hardware Co. Sigourney... Seibel Hardware Co. 
Gilmore Wea silmore Hardware Le Mars......Le Mars Maytag Store Odebolt.un.n... F. INES Sioux Center..De Ruyter Hdw. Co. 
Gladbrook..F. Carlisle Hdwe. Co. Leotteceecscccse .Leon Maytag Co. Oelwein Hintz Bros. Sioux City... Home Appliance Co. 
Glidden.....ssse Gidden Hardware Co. Lime Springs. R. A. Vander Bie Olin Dell Stingley Spencer... C. B. Bjornstad Co. 
Goose Lake....P. N. Harksen & Son Little Rock.... ..Ted Dykhouse Onawa........ Monona Co. Maytag Co. Spillville.... The Haug Dept. Store 
Grand Venstan = Livermore...A. F. Leffler Hdwe. Co. Orange City St. ANSE aP eeeeeeeeeeeeree. WOld Hdwe. Co. 
Wiltse Hardware and. Impi. Co. Lohrville....... wy. G. McDermott De Cook” & Brink Hardware Co. Lucas Cruse 
Graettin ge Fcicscccrecccccccarneeess Chas. Jensen Lost Nation 3 L. Grundemeier Orchard... Farmers’ Supply Co. FB Lake. Buena Vista Maytag Co. 
Greene....... Pooley-Clark Lambe Co. Lowden A. Freund & Co. Osageenen Osage Hardware Co. Story City... -T. T. Holm 
Greenfield... The Hays Maytag Co. Lynnville...G. B. ‘McCoy Hb we, C0. O6 CeO a ciccacecccessercccecteorencsscocston F. W. Paul Strawberry Pt...Kleisart Hdwe. Co. 
Grinnell.........« George Hardware Co. Madridhac. Madrid Hardware Co. Oskaloosa.......... Sherman mayue Co. * Sutherland... H. J. Regennitter 

















Guthrie Center... 5 en me N. Webb Malcolm 
Guttenberg... : 

Halbut..... ww1, W. Drees Manchester.. 
Lewis Carper Manning... 


McCaulley Maytag Co. Ossian 














A. & B. Sales Co. Ottumwa. 
ici Kuhl & Vogt Oyens.... 









Harper....Farmers’ Union Elev. Co. Manilla.. .Hawks Hardware Co. Paullina... z S. Scott Impl. Co. ma AY Harrison 
Harris Rudolph Zierke Manson. anson Machinery Co. Palmer... —_ Loots Bros. Miller Hdwe. Co 
Hartley .Palmquist Auto Co. Mapleton.....Mapleton Maytag Store Perry. “Perry “Maytag CO. Tripoli. Farmers Implement Co, 
Havelock Henry Oldfield, Sr. Maquoketa. .Maquoketa Maytag Co. Peters 5 Light G Power Co. Victoscccennssscceseceeeeeseeeee Chas. Ferguson 
Hawarde William Ruttan Marengo..u...Brown Pnee Co. Pocahontas... ..Ben Poduska Chi 

Hinton... on Hardware Co. Marshalltown eres . Maytag Postville. J. T. Humphrey 





Aluminum Washer 


Kuempel & Lake Manly.iccccccccsscsssessnseoeeee D. B. Logeman Oe ees E.. J WW: iegman 










winngdiled Paul Petersen 


O. Lea Swea City.Albert Tweetin Hd. Co. 
The Mason Furniture Co. 

..Knutson Furniture Co. 
Tipton Hardware Co. 









..Wilson Maytag Co. 


.Peterson Bros. 
Webster City..Web. City Maytag Co. 





Wesley............. .-Lease & Lease 
West Branch. V. B. Anderson 
Se a ae 





Howard & — Hardware Co. 
West Liberty...Anderson Hdwe. Co. 
West Point 

West Point Lbr. & Hdwe. Co. 
Wheatland........ cans, Lohmann & Co. 
What Chee Richardson 
ver esdbens Ce. 
S ..Greteman Bros. 
Winfield........................Wood & Bailey 
Winterset.......... Hays Maytag Store 
W YOM IM Bane crerceccenecseeeeees William Wilker 
Yetter.. —-Ellerbrock & Clarkin 
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Farmer Agents Wanted 


Sell the complete and favor- 
ably known line of “Pride of 
the Farm”’ AutomaticCattle, 
Hog, Sheep and Poultry 
Waterers. There is still 
some territory available. 
Write for liberal agents’ 
proposition. 
HAWKEYE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 











Gillette 
Razor 


—e 
Qn 


Sind Blade 





=} To acquaint you with 

= Katz quality merchandise and 
E43 deep cut prices, we offer to any 
= manor woman this genuine Gil- 
= lette Safety Razor and Blade 
=] Free with order of $1.00 or more 
= in merchandise from this ad. 
=} Thousands are saving money on 
=} KATZ standard, nationally ad- 
E+ vertised goods. Every purchase 
=| backed by our Guarantee of Sat- 
= isfaction or Money Back. We 
=} pay the postage! Order today 
=} from these speciale:— 


BROMO QUININE, 2Qic 
SYRUP OF PEPSIN (Caldwell) 
SYRUP OF well’s 
$1.20 valne — nnn 
PINKHAM’S COMPOUND, 
$1.25 — sole OE 
INGERSO : 
Guaranteed, $1.50 value a 
ALARM CLOCK, 69c 
Dependalile, $1.25 value ......—--- 3 
KATZ HAND MADE CIGARS, 98c 
25 in box, $1.75 value _..._-.-..._---.---- 
KATZ ASSORTED CHOCOLATES, 69c 
Ha ed Se 

INE TOOTH PASTE 17c 
25c size, only 





FREE CATALOG! 


A real guide to worthwhile savings on 
more than 22,000 articles. Liste 








everything in Drugs, Patent Med- 
icines, Cutlery, Household Needs, 
Sporting Goods, Paint, Toiletries, 
Radios and Supplies, etc. All at 
amazingly low prices. Compare 
our values. Note the tremendous 
savings. Send today for Free Copy. 


Dept. 605 
Kansas City, Mo. 





= 
















The Best Dozen Roses 


The American Rose society has 
taken a ballot on the “best dozen” 
hybrid tea roses. According to the 
figures in the society’s 1927 annual, 
799 growers voted in this- referendum 
and they have a total of about 125,000 
bushes in their gardens. The experi- 
ence of these rose growers who have 
an average of 186 plants per garden 
surely is wide enough to be a reliable 
guide for those of us who can have 
at the most only a dozen or two. 

The first choice is Radiance. . Pink 
is generally a favorite color and the 
Radiance is a happy combination of 
refinement in color, attractiveness in 
form and practical robustness of 
growth. The flowers are borne on 
strong stems and show to advantage 
against the healthy foliage. Further- 


more, they are not infested with vi- | 


cious thorns. Red Radiance is an- 
other favorite which, except in color, 
is like the more popular pink. Of the 
two, I personally prefer the Red Rad- 
iance. 

The Ophelia, a light salmon tinted 
pink that edges out to almost white, 
is a thoroughly reliable bloomer. If 
given an opportunity it will produce 
seven or eight dozen flowers in a 
season. August first I counted twenty 
buds on one bush that had already 
cut sixty-three blooms this season. 
And it stays on the job till hard freez- 
ing weather. Mme. Butterfly, a close 
relative of the Ophelia, is likewise 
generally popular. 

The Duchess of Wellington is a yel- 
low and the Los Angeles is a coppery 
pink. The latter is a wonderful dis- 
play when conditions are just to its 
liking. It tops the list in California. 
Here it is subject to leaf spot and if 
neglected the stems are soon bare of 
leaves and then of course there can 
not be a sustained production of flow- 
ers. 

Columbia, a bright pink; Grus an 
Teplitz, red; Souv. de Claudius Per- 
net, yellow; Mme. Edouard Herriot, a 
coppery pink; Kaiserin Aguste Vik- 
toria, a lemon white; Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, also a tinted yellow, each have 
their special qualities and particular 
admirers. 

For my part, I find white rather 
difficult to handle in any color combi- 
nation, so I wouldn’t regret if the Kai- 
serin Agusta Viktoria were omitted 
In as much as the white is best set 
apart from the other colors any way, 
I prefer the Frau Karl Drushki, which 
is an entirely different type of bush. 
Its flowers are extraordinarily large 
and the purest white, better in every 
way in my garden than the Viktoria. 

The Souv. de Claudius Pernet with 
me has been a liberal bloomer even in 
dry weather and the flowers hold their 
color in bright sunshine. Since the 
Pernets as a class are faulted for 
being subject to leaf spot, I have 
taken the precaution to keep them 
well dusted, though my Souv. de Clau- 
dius Pernet has rot like the Los An- 
geles shown signs of disease. 

The Grus an Teplitz is weak in the 
stem and therefore useless for bou- 
quets, but it probably is the most 
abundant bloomer in the whole lot. 

The dainty Mrs. Aaron Ward is 
worthy of special mention because its 
buds are perfect jewels. Admiral 
Ward of the United States navy was 
a capable officer, but he one time said 
that he would rather be remembered 
for his roses than for his professional 
success. To me it seems a graceful 
bit of chivalry that he is associated 
with one of the most popular roses by 
having one named for his wife. 

The catalogs list over three hun- 
dred varieties of roses and each year 
the breeders. are introducing new 
ones. Many of these are suitable only 
for special climatic conditions and are 
not worth trying in Iowa. However, 
I enjoy the novelty of trying some- 
thing new and sometimes this is the 
means of finding what I think is bet- 
ter than those most recommended. 
This year I have a recently introduced 
Souv. de Georges Pernet which has 
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OCCIDENT 


FLOUR 







THIS IS OUR OFFER 

WE guarantee the quality of OCCI- 

DENT Special Patent Flour to be 
not only good, but enough better than 
other flours to be immediately notice 
able. Try a sack of “OCCIDENT” and 
make as many bakings as you wish. If 
you are not satisfied that it is better than 
any other flour you have ever used re- 
turn the unused portion of the sack and 
Get Your Money Back. 


GCCIBENT 





FLOUR <2" 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 








given such a wonderful fine lot of 
pink flowers that I sometimes think 
it belongs at the top of the list. Under 
my conditions, the bush is not tall— 
rather inclined to spread out. The 
stems are thorny, too, but the flowers 
are models of clear pink color and so 
exactly perfect in detail that they 
bear close inspection. This makes 
them especially suitable for use singly 
in bud vases. 

Since hybrid tea roses do not thrive 
if crowded among other flowers, I 
have given them a place in the garden 
by themselves. Two beds, each five 
and one-half feet wide and sixteen 
feet long provides space for two dozen 
bushes. The soil has been enriched 
with well rotted manure and liberally 
fertilized with rock phosphate; this 
spring I top dressed it with ground 
peat. By keeping the beds clean of 
weeds and in fine tilth, moisture is 
conserved. 
essary to carry water in dry weather. 
About once a week I dust my roses 
with a mixture of bordeaux and arse- 
nate cf lead or powdered sulphur and 
arsenate of lead. The dusting should 
begin before the leaves start in the 
spring and continue till the bushes 
are wrapped for winter. An extra 
sprinkle of the bordeaux, lead and sul- 
phur in the winter coat of straw and 
paper will guard against mouse dam- 
age. The dusting takes but a moment’s 
time and it had best be done while 
there is dew on the leaves; the mois- 
ture spreads the fungaside and forms 
a protecting film. I buy the two-year- 
old plants on grafted roots. They cost, 
usually, about a dollar each. Smaller 
plants on their own roots costing 25 


I have not found it necr 





cents or less can be had, but they are 
likely to prove disapncinting. 

In my garden the roses have thrived 
sending up new shoots during the 
driest weather, and of course new 
growth brings additional buds. 
the last ef May to October and some 
times into Nover: ver, we seldom are 
without a fresh bouguet. 

Chas. D. Kirkpatrick. 





Painting Newly Plastered 
- Walls 


HE only proper way of painting 
newly plastered walls is not to 
paint them until they are at least six 
and preferably twelve months old. 
This is because the new plaster has 80 
much uncombined lime that it will act 
on the oil in the paint and cause 
blotching. If allowed to set thoroly 
for twelve months, this trouble is not 
likely to occur. 

Where necessary to paint a newly 
plastered wall it should be brushed 
with a solution of one part zinc sul 
phate dissolved in ten parts of water, 
and allowed to dry thoroly. A less ef 
fective way is to brush it with a so 
lution of about a pint of strong vine- 
gar to four gallons of water. When dry, 
the walls are painted in the usual 
way with flat paint, directions {0 
which are given by each paint mantu- 
facturer. 





A 
A single white rose with red hips 
(seed pods) that is proving hardy 
northwest Iowa has been introduced 
from Asia. It is called the Kurde- 
stana. 


From J 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
el duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 













Micah Champions the Oppressed 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 20, 1927. Micah, 
chapters 2, 3, 6 and 7:1-6. Printed— 
9:1-3; 6:1-13.) 

“Woe to them that devise iniquity 
and work evil upon their beds! When 
the morning jis light, they practice it, 
because it is in the power of their 
hand. (2) And they covet fields, and 
seize them; and houses, and take them 
away: and they oppress a man and his 
house, even a man and his heritage. 
(3) Therefore thus saith Jehovah: Be- 
hold, against this family do I devise an 
evil, from which ye shall not remove 
your necks, neither shall ye walk 
haughtily; for it is an evil time. 

* * & 

“Hear ye now what Jehovah saith: 
Arise, contend thou before the moun- 
tains, and let the hills hear thy voice. 
(2) Hear, O ye mountains, Jehovah’s 
controversy, and ye enduring founda- 
tions of the earth; for Jehovah hath 
a controversy with his people, and 
he will contend with Israel. (3) O my 
people, what have I done unto thee? 
and wherein have I wearied thee? 
testify against me. (4) For I brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed thee out of the house of 
bondage; and I sent before thee Mo- 
ses, Aaron and Miriam. (5) O my peo- 
ple, remember now what Balak king of 
Moab devised, and what Balaam the 
son of Beor answered him; remember 
from Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may 
know the righteous acts of Jehovah. 
(6) Wherewith shall I come before Je- 
hovah, and bow myself before the 
high God? shall I come before him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves a 
year old? (7) will Jehovah be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give 
my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? (8) He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah requfre of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? (9) The 
voice of Jehovah crieth unto the city, 
and the man of wisdom will see thy 
name: hear ye the rod, and who hath 
appointed it. ((10) Are there yet 
treasures of wickedness in the house 
of the wicked, and a scant measure 
that is abominable? (11) Shall I be 
pure with wicked balances, and with a 
bag of deceitful weights? (12) For 
the rich men thereof are full of vio- 
lence, and the inhabitants thereof have 


_ spoken lies, and their tongue is deceit- 


ful in their mouth. (13) Therefore I 
also have smitten thee with a grievous 
wound; F have made thee desolate be- 
cause of thy sins.” 





The preface to the Book of Micah 
gives in briefest form those facts of 
interest to readers concerning the 
prophet whose messages are there-re- 
corded. He was from Moresheth-Gath, 
it seems, a country near the Philistine 


. border in the southwestern part of 


Palestine. It was a fertile spot, whose 
land would be greatly desired by the 
land-owning class. Micah was active 
as a prophet during the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, from 740 
to 700 B. C. He was a contemporary 
of Isaiah. The ‘vision of the Lord 
turned his eyes to Samaria and Jeru- 
salem, the capital cities of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. From these 
cities proceeded the policies that 
brought oppression and distress to the 
families operating the small farms 
which were theirs by inheritance, and 
to these cities were directed the judg- 
ments of God for their wickedness. 





The first text of the lesson, 2:1-3, 
summarizes the evils denounced by he, 
prophet and the punishment that was 
being prepared by God for. these evil- 
doers. The sins of the offenders were 
deliberate and .determined. Their 
wicked acts were not the offspring of 
sudden impulses, but they were the 
premeditated plans of covetous hearts. 
The flots perfected in the hours of 
ease and security were ruthlessly exe- 
cuted at the morning hour, regardless 
of justice and mercy. Bad hearts and 
bad hands enthroned greed on the 
bodies and souls of the suffering poor. 
The second verse gives the concrete 
form of these evil minds and hands. 
It is the old story of the wealthy and 
powerful absorbing the lands of the 
poor and weak. These heartless land- 
lords, who found pretexts for annex- 
ing one farm after another to their 
vast estates, did not hesitate to evict 
families from their hereditary homes, 
and despoil the sacred heritage con- 
firmed ‘by the Lord. 

In championing the cause of the 
peasant class Micah shows himself in- 
telligent to the cause of the downfall 
of nations. The earliest revolts in 
Rome were by the agricultural class: 
The French revolution began when 
starving peasants marched into Paris. 
The most serious question in every na- 
tion has been the protection of the 
farmer. But in Micah's mind this 
process of dispossessing the original 
owners was more than a social and 
financial problem. There was a sa- 
credness attached to hereditary own- 
ership in Israel. A land title was a 
sort of covenant between God and the 


owner. It was this consideration that 
Naboth pleaded against Ahab (I 
Kings, 21:3). Micah seems to be ac- 


quainted with the very words of the 
narrative about Naboth, Ahab and Eli- 
jah, and he imputes to the responsible 
men of his times the wickedness of 
Ahab himself. 

Micah holds the governing class re- 
sponsible for the economic wrongs of 
the plutocrats. Against the family of 
Israel, therefore, he sees God planning 
to take away all their land and give it 
to another nation. Already the grasp- 
ing hand of Assyria is stretched over 
the country. Samaria is soon to fall. 
Judah must take warning and turn to 
righteous ways of living. So we look 
to the second text to find what God re- 
quires of His people and of all man- 
kind in every age. In this selection 
is found the simplest definition of true 
religion, the essence of right living 
(6:8). 

This section of the text opens with 
a sublime setting for’ Divine judgment. 
The hills, the mountains, the enduring 
foundations of the earth, symbols of 
God’s faithfulness and truth, are the 
witnessing walls of the court room. 
God opens the trial with a challenge 
to His people to testify against Him. 
He then refreshes their memory with 
the great mercies of redemption from 
Egypt, of the loving and Joyal leader- 
ship given to them, of their protection 
from Balak, and of the good prophe- 
cies of Balaam spoken against his own 
will. 

The Divine challenge and plea 
soften the heart of at least one hearer, 
who inquires, ‘““‘Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord?” This is a univer- 
sal question. How are we to approach 
God? What worship is acceptable to 
him? The first suggestion to man’s 
mind is to appease God with sacrifices. 
The greatness of God and the great- 
ness of sin both bear down on his 
conscience, and the inquirer suggests 
perfect and costly offerings, as, “thou- 
sands of rams, ten thousand of rivers 
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‘SALT 


“Pure and 
Free 


Remember the name “LILY” 
when you buy table salt. For 
Lily is the finest quality table 
salt obtainable. It is a genuine 
Carey-ized product —snowy- 
white, extra fine, full-flavored 
and free-running no matter 
how damp the weather. Two 


kinds, Regular and Iodized, 


Lily is but one of the famous 
Carey-ized Salt Products. 
There is a kind especially 
suited to every use—each 
without a fault. Look for the 
name “Carey”. We are also 
manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of Wright’s Smoke Salt “at a 

and Sugar Cure—the new, tie 

complete meat cure. > 


FREE Booklets — we have for free ; 
distribution, valuable booklets on 
Stock Feeding, Home Pickling, Meat 
Canning, and Curing, Salting and 
Smoking Meat the new, easy way. 
Write for the books you desire, or 
call on us for any information te 
garding salt and its use. 


CAREY SALT CO, HH 


Hutchinson, Kans, Omaha, Nebs matey Y) (3 
Kansas City, Mo, St. Louis, Ma 5 
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Be Sure It’s 











Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be giad to give you names of reliable firms. 


























Control the oven heat 


A TURN of the handle sets it. Leave it closed for 
a ho: oven. Set it at the half-way stop for me- 
dium heat. «Open it full for a slow oven. After 


Charter Oak being set, it operates automatically to maintain 
Parlor Furnace the desired temperature. Think of it! You can 
No.16.Mahog- now control the oven heat in a coal range. Because : 
any, Walnut, of this regulator, the Charter Oak Range is better 2 
gray enameland than ever for baking and broiling. Good cooks for 


plain finishes. 
Also 4 other 
styles and sizes 
in all finishes, 


four generations and housekeepers for the last 80 
years have found Charter Oak Ranges unequalled 
for cooking, handsome in appearance, and econom- 
ical of fuel. See the Charter Oak Range before 
you buy. 

CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘CHARTER OAK 


Used by four generations in millions of homes. 
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A Double 


Treatment 







T is an 
obstinate 
cold in- 


deed that can resist the 
direct double action of 
Vicks VapoRub. When 
it is rubbed over throat 
and chest at bedtime, 
Vicks acts in two ways 


at once: 

(1) Direct to the inflamed 
air passages with its medicated 
vapors, released by the body 
heat; and 

(2) Direct through the skin 
like a poultice or plaster “‘draw- 
ing out” the tightness, sore- 
ness and pain. 


Relieves 
Without “Dosing” 
Mothers especially appreciate 
Vicks because it relieves colds 
without the use of internal 
medicines, which often upset 
children’s delicate stomachs. 


ways 





at once 
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Piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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Write for ~ Big 1928 Radio Senate 














just off the press. Thousands 
of marvelous bargains in nation- 
ally advertised goods. All the 


— LATEST IN RADIOS and 
eng Thadio equipment. Lowest whole- 
Ail about trouble finding sale prices. 

FREE Log and 


Call Book and Cat- 
alog. Get your copy to- 

. Send postcard now! 
American Auto & Radio Ad Co. 


ARRY aX a hades Bide. 
Bept.643 American R 





Right in the heart of the sho 

ping and business district. e- 
lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 
find a real welcome here 


Rooms $2.50 and up. 
T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 








~ DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Youare proud to tell friends 
that you stay at the “Black 
awk” when in Davenport. 
It’s economical, too. 350 rooms 
~ 350 baths. sees $2.50 up. 








Fur 
: Auto Boots 
for our entire fam- 
? ‘rom Horse or Cow 
Hide or tat 








of oil.” 
may be made is volunteered, the first- 
born son. But there can be no recon- 
ciliation between wickedness and wor- 
ship. There is no sacrifice that can 
be a substitute for right living. Hence 
the prophet replies for the inquirer 
and for all men, giving the few simple 
principles of life that are acceptable 
with God: “To 
mercy, 
God.” 

The central strand in the triple cord 
of a true life-is justice. Righteousness 
is the outstanding characteristic of 
every Biblical example of faithful liv- 
ing from Abel to Christ. Christ Him- 
self made justice a prerequisite to wor- 
ship (Matthew, 5:23, 24). Isaiah's vi- 
sion of the millenium is, “Thy people 
also shall be all righteous.” Justice is 
the fabric of society. The credit sys- 
tem of modern business is based on 
honesty. Government has justice as 
its foundation, and as its cherished 
aim. “To do justly” is the first requi- 
site of man both as among men.and as 
towards God. 

“To love mercy” is the Godlike spirit 
in man. To be kind is the ministry we 
can give to others. There will always 
be the poor among us to receive the 
service of love from a charitable heart. 
All of us are the objects of mercy. 
Even tho we have not received mate- 
rial aid from our fellowmen, we have 
received sympathy, spiritual help and 
encouraging words. We have been 
blessed with the mercy of God where- 
by we have pardon for our sins, purity 
for corrupt hearts, power for our 
weakness, and peace for our troubled 
minds. To love mercy lifts charity out 
of the realm of duty into the sphere of 
spontaneous acts. 

The third word in the essential mes- 
sage is, “To walk humbly with thy 


God.” This is the climax of require- | 


ments, and it is the interpreting 
clause. Superficially it might appear 
that the prophet is advocating salva- 
tion by character and by deeds. But 
justice and mercy are to be the life of 
him who walks with God. “Shall two 
walk together, except they have 
agreed?” To walk with God _ there 
must have been a reconciliation. This 
is the Christian Gospel: atonement 
and reconciliation in Christ. There is 
then friendship, guidance, strength, 
progress, enlightenment, and a com- 
mon interest. A consciousness of 
God’s daily presence, and a remem- 
brance of His benefits to us, will give 
us the spirit of humility. 


Here are three expressions worthy | 


of a place in every heart, to be the 
guide of every life: ‘To do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” These fundamental virtues 
were abundant in the life of Him who 
said: “Come unto me,... for I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” It was the 
lack of these simple qualities that led 
the powerful of Micah’s day to make 
themselves liable to judgment. The 
scant measure’'in their houses, false 
weights, deceitful balances, false and 
lying representations used for wrest- 
ing property from its rightful owners, 
these were in evidence to every peer- 
ing eye, such as was the prophet’s 
vision. 

The sins of injustice, violence and 
proud worldliness, so observant in Mi- 
cah’s time, have not yet been cleansed 
from the world. In our own country 
with its abundance of natural re- 
sources to supply the needs of all, 
there is much of greed and avarice, of 
cruel poverty and oppression, and of 
the boastful spirit of independence. 
The Divine method of chastisement for 
evil, and the Divine law of punishment 
for conscious and deliberate wrong- 
doing, are still operative. In days of 
prosperity, when the temptations to 
disregard the common instincts of jus- 
tice, mercy and humility are so great, 
these golden words of the prophet 
ought to be a welcome message. 

(This lesson deals with a portion of 
Scripture not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West 


| Allis, Wis.) 


Yea, the dearest sacrifice that 


do justly, to: love 
and to walk humbly with thy | 
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HE “Farm Service” Hardware 
\Y Store near you is a store for all 
the family. The tools, supplies 
and equipment that father wants 
are there. All the kitchen needs, 
as wellas many other things that are 
essential to the operating of the farm 
home, are a part of its stock. And 
even the children should know it asa 
storehouse of wonderful things that 
they want and perhaps can have as 
an extra reward for efforts in school 
or home. The “tag” store is one that 
you should know better. It offers 
you the opportunity to “see before 
you buy” to get the utmost value for 
your money, and its personal, friendly 
service is of great value to you. 


Remember that you are always 
welcome to go in and look around to 
compare prices and values and to ask 
questions. The “tag” in the window 
is your invitation. 








Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 
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THE POULTRY 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


= raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 








Give the Hens Ultra-Violet Rays 


The wrong kind of material for the 
windows of a laying house can more 
than offset the good points of an oth- 
erwise modern and adequate house 
for the laying flock. Nearly everyone 
who has handled baby chicks in any 
considerable number knows they can 
not be raised successfully if they re- 
ceive only the sunlight that comes 
thru ordinary glass. They must have 
direct sunlight or the windows must 
be of one of the glass substitutes that 
allow a large per cent of the ultra- 
violet rays to enter. Many, however, 
do not realize that it is almost if not 
quite as mecessary with the laying 
flock. Of course, hens confined in a 
house beginning around November 1 
do not develop weak legs in a few days 
and die in a few more if all their sun- 
light comes thru ordinary windows or 
muslin. 

With the weather conditions that we 
generally have in Iowa, keeping the 
laying flock confined in the house or 
house plus a scratching shed or pro- 
tected yard from November to March 
or April is necessary if a satisfactory 
ege production is achieved. But sun- 
shine must reach the hens, and it must 
not be the “weak sister” sort that 
glass and muslin provide. A scratch- 
ing shed open to the south but tightly 
built on the other sides is an excellent 





muslin strip three feet wide extended 
the full length of the south half. In 
May, 1925, they told me how disap- 
pointed they were with the new house. 
Both winters egg production had been 
below what it was for several years 
previous in makeshift house,-neither 
as warm, as well lighted, nor as large 
as the new house. The laying flock 
was confined in the new house from 
late in October until April both win- 
ters. Not only was egg production 
lower but the eggs used for setting 
hatched poorly and the chicks lacked 
vigor. There were many soft-shelled 
eggs and eggs without shells—a kind 
of trouble that had not been experi- 
enced for years. Leg paralysis had 
developed in several hens the second 
winter, and both years hens that sick- 
ened and died without an apparent 
cause was quite a common occurrence. 

The second winter on the same farm 
a small number of off-colored pullets 
were wintered in two brooder houses. 
One was used gs a scratching pen and 


, the window in the front kept open dur- 


ing all but very cold and stormy days. 
These pullets were fed the same as 
those in the large hollow-tile house. 
They laid more eggs and showed bet- 
ter colored combs. No soft-shelled 
eggs appeared. Some of the eggs from 
these off-colored birds were set when 
the eggs from the main flock hatched 
so poorly and gave a 90 per cent hatch. 

















slass-substitute 


windows let abundant light and 


ultra-violet rays into this 


hip-roofed poultry house. 


method of supplying this vitamin D 
that the ultra-violet rays of sunshine 
and certain foods provide. 

3ut even if a scratching shed is pro- 
vided at the east or west end of the 
house it rarely can be built large 
enough to accommodate the entire 
flock and also is a severely cold place 
during a good many days of the aver- 
age winter. 

There is a real need for a larger use 
of glass substitutes that lets in this 
vital part of the sunshine if the hens 
are to maintain their health and vigor 
and produce eggs in large numbers. 
A majority of the houses in which hens 
are kept on wid-west farms do not 
have enough light for the winter 
months. Additional windows should 
be put in ‘when the house lacks light 
and these windows be of substitute 
material. Many of the more modern 
houses have enough window or open- 
ing space but of the wrong material. 
Part of the glass in many houses and 
all of the muslin should be replaced by 
an effective glass substitute. 

We have no business housing our 
flocks in “open front” houses in Iowa, 
I believe. They are too cold and-our 
winter weather too variable for satis- 
factory use. They belong farther 
south. These “open fronts” should be 
changed to “glass substitute fronts.” 

The experience of some friends of 
ours who have been among the most 
Successful poultry keepers I know, 
convinced me as to the importance of 
getting the sunshine to the hens with- 
out denaturizing it. They built a fine 
hollow tile house of the semi-monitor 
type in 1923. <A solid row of windows 
of glass lighted the north half. A 





In 1925 the muslin of the south front 
was replaced by a cloth-base glass 
substitute and half the row of windows 
lighting the north half were replaced 
by wire-base glass substitute. Last 
June I was-told that the last two win- 
ters had witnessed the highest egg pro- 
duction record ever made on this farm. 
Health and vigor were maintained and 
both years this flock made the best 
hatching record of about twenty flocks 
furnishing eggs to a nearby hatchery. 
—J. W. 





The Laboratory Rat 


There is no argument about the men- 
ace and the cost to poultrymen of the 
common rat. We know that the price 
of delay in making poultry houses, 
brooders and brood coops rat proof is 


“far in excess of the value of time need- 


ed to do the work. The laboratory 
rat is of higher rank. As an experi- 
ment station for the effect of vitamin- 
ized and non-vitaminized rations white 
rats are tolerated. A different type of 
experiment is going on at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. A white rat which 
bears the name of Socrates is star per- 
former. Socrates looks wise in his 
cage, and is silent concerning the rea- 
sons why a diet of poisonous leaves 
which kills a bull is nibbled daintily 
by him and he grows fat. Learned pro- 
fessors take observations on him. in 
hopes of solving a problem of myste- 
rious cattle deaths occurring every fall 
after the first touch of frost, but only 
on limestone soil. 

William G. McGinnies, animal hus- 
bandryman, has evolved the theory 
“that the plant processes are retarded 












It Can’t Be Done! 


Give your poultry flock the best 
of food, proper housing, good 
light and air, fresh water and 
exercise, and you'll then fail to 
get profitable egg production 
unless you keep Crushed 
Oyster Shell before them all 


have more Calcium Carbonate. 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell-Flake 
contains over 98% Calcium 
Carbonate. It is triple screened 
and free from dirt and odor, 
and there is no waste. It is 
the least expensive and most 


the time. productive, 
It’s simple chemistry. We brand our product, for it 
Calcium Carbonate iswhategg- #8 guaranteed to be the best, 
shell is made of. Ahen gets just 2nd especially prepared for your 
enough from her food to pro- poultry. 
duce only a few eggs. Shecango Demand Pilot Brand. It is your 
beyond that only when she can guarantee. 
Sold Everywhere 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








by frost, thus allowing the prussic acid 
which some of them normally manu- 
facture to remain in its poisinous state 
instead of being turned into other 
harmless plant compounds. “It is also 
possible,” he says, “that certain poi- 
sonous plants are edible only after 
having been frost bitten, altho none of 
the strictly poisonous varieties of 
range growth have been found in the 
area under survey.” But why do they 
not kill the rat? 

Socrates eats and won’t tell.—H. 
W. A. 





Limited Feeder Room 


Standing in line for their feed is ob- 
jectionable to hens and, furthermore, 
they will not do their best when forced 
to do this, says H. H. Alp, specialist of 
the University of Illinois. Hence the 
value of a good egg mash often is lim- 
ited by the hopper in which it is fed, 
he said. Feeding space for all hens at 
all times is the rule that should be 
kept in mind in building a poultry feed 
hopper, he recommended. 





for the sign on his window. Or, order 

direct from us, TOD. im 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
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Worth $1 More 
per Acre Rent! 


“I am arenter. I worked afarm forthree 





2 Tr acre more rent and — > 
per acre more m an a y 
enced farm.” L. L- Nail, Canby, Minn. 
E. W. Loy, Waynesville, Ohio, says: — 
as ane expect yous tenants to do justice 
eir crops while being aggravat 
poorly fenced farms.”’ 4 











No om can chase stock and ‘corn at the 
Fence and cross fence 
RED BRAND FENCE, “Galvannealed,”’ cop- 
ol bensiag 5 will pay for itselfin 
ngsin 1 to3 years. 

Thousands ee used Square Deal fence for 
many years. Now, with co in the steeland 
more zinc “‘Galvannealed” on tokeep rust out, 
RED BRAND FENCE is better than ever— 
and costs less because — One-piece 
stays, wavy line wires, can't-slip knots keep it 
trim, true, -tight and bull-proof. 

What has been yo yoezgetenes with or with- 
out good fence? We. will pay $5 or more foo 

eT tee rite for details, cat- 
and 3 interesting booklets that tel] 
a others have made more money 

with hog-tight nema 


Steel and 

Wire Co., 3811 
Industrial St., 
Peoria, Hil. 
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Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third, 
to User. 


Direct the F. 
Free Catal St aren Pouices Laan Pease, 
Barbed. Wits, Fe fet Roofing and Paint. 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 526 Morton, Illinois 
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this one small profit 
wo aif me possible, has made Galloway low 
famous among hundreds of thousands 
& farmers from coast to coast, has been 
the means of saving the thrifty, economical, 
fe careful farmers of America a 
ae dollars in 1927 
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household's one of all kinds, Your share of the 
@aving is waiting for you. Don’t pass it up. 


"pit GALLOWAY New SANITARY 
eG \CREAM SEPARATOR--$50 £2: 


), There is no separator made that beats the GALLowAy for con- 
i, Struction, improvements, close skimming, easy operation, eco- 
nomical upke ep. Look the world over, try any or all alongside 
the Galloway for 90 days on your own farm, check t against 
the Galloway, decide which is best, chea apest, most satisfactory. 
m Your choice will be the Galloway nogeues it does all you ex- 

pect and more, Best of all it’s cheaper b; 4 $50 than other separa- 
tors in its class. Prove this to yourself, get a Galloway on 90 
days’ trial then pay for it in small payments or pay in 6-9-12 
months. That’s It must be a good separator to justify 
this most liberal offer. 


SEPARATORS--ENGINES--SPREADERS 
GET BIG 1928 CATALOG FREE 


The Big == 
S These are Galloways’ Big Three. The great- 
GALLOWAY est bargains ever offered. Made in our own factories. Sold 


4 direct from factory-to-tarm, Get New 1928 CATALOG FREE Read about 
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HAMILTON 
Dependable Machinery 
for Jowa Farmers 


FoR nearly 60 years 
this Company has 
supplied Iowa farmers 
with high grade, depend- 
able machinery of all 





insure your corn and grain against loss 
from rats, vermin, weather 
or thieves. Take no chances 
with a valuable crop. 

Buckeye cribs are 
durable—last a life- 
time. Perfect protec- 
tion, A style and 
size for every -farm. 


















Ask your dealer or kinds. 

— tor free inform- 

ation, Shell and Grind Your 
THE THOMAS & * Own Gorn 

ARMSTRONG CO., Hooking Valley “Gorn Hamilton _ distributed 


Corn_ Shellers' and 
= a’ Mapdard . Grinders are a splendid 
power operated. Ca-| investment. They soon 
pacity up to 35 bu.|/ pay for themselves. 
per hour. They are built right and 
will last a lifetime. 


Seed Cleaning 


Clean all seeds and 
plant only 100% clean 
seed. The Clipper Seed 
Cleaner brings in extra 
money by cleaning seed 
and grain for neighbors. 
Furnished with 12) Guarantees seed free 


135 Main 8St., 
London, Ohio 
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Regulates speed for all er operated. grains. Easy running 
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matic. Saves fuel, re- Write Today 


Pairs and one man's 
time. Simple. Relia- 
ble. Easily installed. 
Write for circulars, 
price and special 
THIRTY -DAY 
TRIAL OFFER 


Dealers everywhere 
stock Hamilton quality 
machinery. Literature 
describing any equip- 
> ment you want will be 
Grinders for all kinds | Sent free on request. 


of small grain. Built 
HAMILTON SEED & 
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Dept. W. HARLAN, IOWA 
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Buttermakers and Creamery Slasahers | 


In Annual Meeting 


Over 400 creamery secretaries, man- 
agers and buttermakers joined forces 
in the annual meeting of the Iowa But- 
termakers’ and Iowa Creamery Secre- 
taries’ and Managers’ Associations 
which was held at Mason City, Iowa, 
on November 1, 2 and 3, 1927. This is 
probably the largest representation of 
the officials of Iowa co-operative 
creameries that has ever gathered to- 
gether in one annual meeting. 

The spirit of the meeting and the 
discussions of the problems of the 
creameries shows that Iowa co-opera- 
tive creameries are going forward in 
their work of furnishing a good market 
for Iowa dairy products. The discus- 
sion of H. A. Harmison, manager of 
the Iowa State Brand Creameries As- 
sociation was closely followed by ev- 
ery one in attendance and many of the 
creameries are looking forward to that 
organization as a possible outlet for 
high quality butter. 

For the past four months Mr. Harmi- 
son has been endeavoring to establish 
a market for Iowa brand butter. Much 
of this time was spent in Davenport. 
This city was chosen as a place to 
start the work as they had never ab- 
sorbed any of the state brand butter 
and as it was also possible to work in 
the Illinois cities of Moline and Rock 
Island. 

In speaking of his experiences in 
trying to sell the butter in these three 
cities Mr. Harmison said: “I did not 
find a grocer in any of these three 
cities that had ever heard of the Iowa 
brand butter. Price was the hardest 
factor to overcome as the people had 
not been educated to the quality of 
butter that is being made by our Iowa 
brand creameries. This has made it 
hard te meet the competition of butter 
which is usually handled by the gro- 
cery stores.” 

More recently the Iowa brand butter 
has been sold to milk distributers who 
are selling it from the milk wagons in 
connection with their other products. 
Arrangements of this kind have been 
made in Chicago and also in Des 
Moines. At the present time a market 
has been developed for the entire prod- 
uct from four creameries. 

Three additional state brand cream- 
eries received their credentials at the 
annual banquet. These creameries are 
the Exira Creamery, Exira; German 
Creamery, Westgate, and New Haven 
Creamery, Osage. This makes a total 
of twenty-nine state brand creameries. 
Only eight of these are now in the 
selling organization known as the Iowa 
State Brand Creameries Association. 
Undoubtedly others will join the or- 
ganization as the market outlets for 
the products develop. At present 
these other creameries are securing a 
fairly satisfactory price for their prod- 
uct on the eastern markets on account 
of the good quality of the butter man- 
ufactured. 

An interesting prediction was made 
by Prof. M. Mortensen when he stated 
that he thought that all of the butter 
would be sold in cartons in a few years 
rather than in tubs as at the present 
time. Practically all butter is now 
put into cartons before being offered 
for sale to the public. Many good sug- 
gestions on manufacturing problems 
were also offered by Professor Morten- 
sen, especially in regard to handling 
the salt. He feels that greater accu- 
racy will enable the buttermakers to 
make a higher quality of product. 

Emphasis on quality rather than vol- 
ume was one of the important points 
brought out by M. G. Thornburg, sec- 
retary of agriculture, in his address. 
As an example he cited the Woodbury 
and Bremer county creameries. The 
creameries in Sioux City manufacture 
more butter than any other creameries 
in the world. However, the average 
price that they are able to pay the 
producer for butterfat last year was 
43.2 cents per pound, while the smaller 





creameries of Bremer county that 
were paying more attention tc quality 
were able to pay an average price of 
49 cents per pound. 

Excessive overrun was also con- 
demned by Mr. Thornburg. According 
to figures compiled by Iowa State Col- 
lege the largest possible overrun was 
22 to 22% per cent when the patron 
gets paid for all the butterfat in his 
cream. When the overrun is over this 
amount, it must come from the patron 
without compensation or it must be ob- 
tained by making butter that contains 
an illegal ‘amount of moisture. On the 
basis of fair play and fair competition 
Mr. Thornburg urged that creameries 
change their goal from a 25 per cent 
overrun, which has been taken as the 
theoretical basis in the past, to 22% 
per cent which is the practical limit. 

Butter scoring, butter judging con- 
tests, closed meetings at which the of- 
ficial business of the different organi- 
zations were conducted, kept the rep- 
resentatives busy for the entire time 
of the convention. Undoubtedly all 
the buttermakers, creamery secreta- 
ries and managers will go back to 
their work with new determination to 
secure the co-operation of their pro- 
ducers in the production and manufac- 
ture of a high quality product. This is 
the goal that has been followed by the 
co-operative creameries in the past and 
is largely responsible for the good 
showing that they have made as‘a mar- 
ket for Iowa dairy products. 

The following scores were reported 
by the buttermakers: 


Sweepstakes— 
Otto F. Weger, Strawberry Point..94.63 
E: J. Primus, Ariington:......:4<<.0<< 94.34 
H. C. Stendel, Northwood................ 94.3: 


Prizes for section cups for 1927 edu- 
cational butter scoring contest— 
Section 
1—Victor C. Anderson, Waterville..93.66 
2—Wm. Behrner, Waverly.............. 94.25 
3—Chas, T. Zierath, Charles City..93.54 
4—H. C. Stendel, Northwood........ 94.16 


6—O. J. Kloock, Whittemore.......... 94.13 
7—Wm. Worgawsky, Boyden........ 94.28 
S—-B. FT. Boles, Stout sc. .s..-.cceccccseceosss 93.62 
10—L. E. Nelson, Randall.............. 93.81 
11—Otto F. Weger, Strawberry Pt.94.63 
i2—J. P. Jensen, PXxiva...........ccccecce2 94.25 
Prize winners— 
1—M. P. Junker, Ruthven................ 05.50 
2—E. J. Primus, Arlington ............ 95.25 


38—John Schroeder, Westgate........ 95.00 
Scores, Oct. 24, 1927— 


Jas. J. O Hark, Garner sictsciccncsssscnd 94.25 
Otto F. Weger, Strawberry. Point..94.00 
F. W. Hessel, Garnavillo ................ 94.00 
i. .J. Primus, Arlingtén.;....:4206. 95225 
Paul L. Smith, Rockwell.................. 94.25 
Phil J. Taiss0n, Agua... dcccccckctscten! 94.25 
Frank Brunnef, Colwell................... 94.00 
Was TeRel,. COLW OU ciiictesciscivassncicssase 94700 
A. P. Anderson, Humboldt.............. 94.00 
Henry Hansen, Graettinger............ 94.00 


John Dodeward, Rock Valley.......... 94.00 
E. A. Gudvangen, Hanlontown........ 94.00 
Andrew Gudvangen, Hanlontown..94.25 


F, P. Germand, Volga City.............. 94.00 
Vink, Salo, Clear Lake. «.c.cc.0i i 94.00 
Herman Jacobs, Boyden.................. 94.00 


G. C. Mittlestadt, Maynard.. 
John Schroeder, Westgate.. 
Wm. Behrens, Waverly........ 

Albert Harms, Oelwein.............. 










Prolific Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just read about J. R.. Jowe’s pro- 
lific sows. I have three purebred 
Hampshire sows, one a junior year- 
ling and two gilts, that farrowed 
thirty-two pigs and saved twenty- 
seven of them. 

ALBERT PERSONS. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 





Magistrate: “Why did you conclude 
that the defendant was drunk?” 

Constable: ‘‘He was engaged in a heat- 
ed argument with a bus driver.” 


Magistrate: “But.that does not prove 
anything.” 
Constable: “Well, sir, there was no 


bus driver there.” 


cater Yi, 192)" 
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CATAPULT 


(Continued from page 10) 


diagnosis Everybody made mistakes; but 
he himself had made the worst on rec- 
ord. He fretted himself until he slept 
from exhaustion, and woke next morning, 
feeling decidedly better. He could, he dis- 
covered to his intense delight, wiggle his 
toes a little. And he ate the breakfast the 
nurse brought, voraciously. 

“Better, aren’t you?” she smiled. 

“you tell ’em!”? said Doug. “I'll be am- 
pling gut of here on my own legs before 
y days.” 
hat’s the spirit,” she applauded. 
“There’s been many a patient fooled us 
pere. Maybe that fall has helped you,” 
she added jokingly. 

“T believe it has,” 
meant it. 

here wag no mistake about it, some- 
thine had. By noon he could move his 
Lut he did not acquaint the nurse of 

“What have you done with my clothes?” 
hé demanded when she brought his din- 
ner. 

“Oh, we'll take care of them for you,” 

she said brightly. ‘You won’t need them 
yet swhile.” 
“«There’s some money in them,” he said, 
“ond some letters. I wish you’d bring 
them in here. And-bring my boots and 
pat. I feel better if I can see them around 
close.” 

She humored him and brought the com- 
plete outfit, down to his spurs. She 
placed the boots where he could see them 
and spread the clothing in a chair. 

“There,” she said, ‘does it help any?” 

“\ whole lot,” Doug told her. “I’m 
much obliged.” 

At odd times during the afternoon Doug 
experimented and found that he could 
actually swing his legs over the edge of 
the bed. The nurse nearly caught him at 
one of these experiments once, and he 
flopped back so suddenly that a great stab 
of pain flashed thru his back and quite 
took his breath away. She found him 
white and spent, looked at him, took his 
temperature and went away, shaking her 
head. 

Doug grinned at the back of her mar- 
celled head and tried it again directly 
after she had gone. 

Sid came to see him after supper. 

“Fay left for home this morning,” he 
told Doug, ‘‘but I’m seeing you thru this. 
How are you making it?’ 

“Sid,” said Doug, “I want to get away 
from here. I believe I can walk if you will 
help me.” 

Sid threw up his hands in horror. 

“Doug!” he exclaimed, “don’t try it. 
You might hurt yourself. You might kill 
yourself.” 

‘TI hate to see anybody always saying 
you can’t do a thing,” said Doug. ‘The 
only way to do anything is to go after it. 
If I can’t walk, I can crawl. If I can’t 





said Doug, and 








crawl, you can carry me, can’t you? Have 
you got a car outside?” 

“Yes; sure,’ said Sid nervously. ‘But 
wait till I tell them about it.” 


“Tell them nothing,” said Doug grimly, 
swinging his legs over the bed, ‘“‘till I get 
myself anchored in that car. Then let’s 
see them take me out! Hand me them 


kid obeyed. What could you do with 
such a fellow? At Doug’s insistence he 
helped him don the garment as well_as 
the others, 

“Stand still,”” commanded Doug, reach- 
ing for his shoulders. ‘‘Let’s see if these 


dogs of mine are any good or not.” 
It was a struggle to win his feet, but he 
made it and stool swaying, holding to Sid. 


“By gad, Doug!’’ exclaimed Sid delight- 
edly excited, ‘you can, can’t you?” 

“Go on,” said Doug, his face white, his 
lips compressed into a thin line. ‘Get me 
out of here. I’m sick of this place.” 
ey met the nurse on the stair land- 
ing. She threw up her hands in horror. 

‘Don’t get in the way,” said Doug, half 
humorously, half seriously. ““These dogs 
of mine ain’t working just right yet. I’m 
liable to run you down.” 

As they went slowly down the stairs, 
the irse flew towards the office. 

“That’s the way to -talk to ’em,” boast- 
‘ed Doug. ‘Show ’em you’re boss. Don’t 
let ’em dictate to you.” 

% worked that time,” grinned Sid, 
Placing him in the ear. “Now wait just 
a minute, and I’ll run up and settle with 
ther You can settle with me,” he added, 
as Doug started to protest. “It won’t be 


He came back after a short stay and 
climbed behind the wheel. “No charges,” 
he id. “The association assumed re- 
s} bility for the bill.” 


H‘ TOOK Doug out to his unele’s 
house, an elaborate place up in the 
uffs on the west side of the city, and 
while Terry was recovering slowly from 
@ gunshot wound, Doug was recovering 
as slowly from all but a broken back. But 
if slow, his progress was steady. 

\s September advanced and the air be- 
to clarify and grow chilly Doug be- 
more and more restless. His eyes 
v directed more and more towards the 
west where, far beyond the range of his 
Vision, he knew the Rockies loomed huge 
and perpetual. 

“'d."" he said, one morning after a long 
Walk about the place (he was walking 
fasily new), “I’m going home. How can 





| 


I pay you and your people here for what 
you’ve done?” 

“Don’t try it,” warned Sid. “You know, 
in a way, I’ve felt responsible for you get- 
ting hurt.” 

“You're crazy,” Doug told him. ‘Noth- 
ing of the sort. You'll be back at the 


| camp next summer?” 


Sid nodded. “To work,” he said. ‘‘Dad’s 
putting’ me in charge up there. No fool- 
ery, he said in his letter.”? Sid grinned, 
then sobered. suddenly. *“Reckon you 


heard from the folks that Lossing and 





| 








Messer turned rustlers, didn’t you?’ 

“Haven’t heard-from the folks since I 
left,”” said Doug gravely. “I guess they’ve 
cut loose from me entirely.” 

“Lossing and Messer got away with 
over a hundred head of your folks’ cattle,” 
Sid told him. “They’ve never been 
found.” 

“How’d they work it,” Doug wanted to 
know. 

Sid told what he knew. 

Doug was silent for a time. 

“Sid,” he said, “what would be the 
chance for a job on your father’s Texas 
ranch?” 

“Good!” exclaimed Sid. ‘I’m going 
home now, in a day or two. You can go 
right along with me.” 

“No,” vetoed Doug, “I’m not ready to do 
that just yet. I aim to make a trip home 
first. But don’t look for me till you see 
me coming. I’ve got to have a look at 
those old mountains again, first. They’ve 
sort of got into my system.” 

Sid nodded. “I know what you mean,” 
he said. ‘Felt it myself.” 

Doug left for Denver next morning. He 
still had plenty of money to get home 
with because he had spent nothing. Sid 
wouldn’t allow him to. He arrived in 
Denver on the morning of the first of Oc- 
tober. Great posters heralding a rodeo 
were posted everywhere. Catapult was 
listed as one of the bad horses. 

Catapult! The old urge hit him harder 
than ever. He wondered if his back would 
stand a tussel with the horse. Just now 
it was feeling as good as new, but Doug 
knew he was soft. 

But in spite of these facts Doug could 
not keep away. Catapult’s name was a 


f sort of fetish with him. And he went di- 


rectly to the grounds and entered the 
bucking contest. 

Abe Middleton, from Doug’s own sec- 
tion, was on the board. 

“Hello, there, Summers,” he said. 
‘Heard you got your back broke over at 
4 ¢.” 


“Mistake,” Doug told him’ grinning. 
“No hump-backed brone can break me in 
two.” 

“Back for more, eh?” said Middleton, 
sorting blanks. ‘Well, we can give you 
all you’re looking for this time. Cata- 
pult’s on the bill. Feel lucky?” 

“Plumb lucky,” Doug assured him. “If 
I don’t draw him in the finals, ’ll ery.” 

‘Luck to you,” said Middleton. ‘‘What- 
ever bronc you draw, it’ll be worth see- 
ing.” 

Doug sailed thru the preliminary in fine 
style and went to the finals. Two other 
riders, one from Oregon and one from 
Arizona, also stayed and drew for their 
mounts, Bad Medicine, Star Gazer and 
Catapult. Doug, before he looked at the 
slip which he took from the Stetson, knew 
what would be on it; knew it could be 
only Catapult, and Catapult it was. 

“Catapult, huh,’ said Buck Swanzee, 
the Arizona rider, a trace of relief in his 
voice. “Glad it wasn’t me. You set him, 
Kid, and the stuff’s all off. We ain’t got 


|.a show.” 


“T aim to set him,” said Doug grimly. 

His back had not bothered him in the 
least in the preliminary rides, but the 
finals came late in the second day and 
he was far from fresh. Swanzee and the 
Oregon man came before Doug. Swanzee 
made an all but perfect ride on Bad Med- 
icine, but Star Gazer lived up to his name 
and gave the Oregon man a close up view 
of the constellations. 

Doug waited with outward calm while 
they saddled Catapult. Inside raged tur- 
moil. He was not thinking now of pitting 
on an exhibition. He was thinking only 
of riding Catapult. He was hardly con- 
scious of the sea of faces that were 
turned towards the arena, or the great 
subdued murmur that emanated from a 


host of people waiting in suspense for 
such a show that this crowd knew was 
coming, 


“Doug Summers on Catapult,” bellowed 
the announcer, and threw his megaphone 
far out into the arena. 

(Continued next week) 


PREVENTING MOISTURE IN CON-- 
CRETE FLOORS 

It is nearly always desirable to use a 
layer of coarse or open material beneath 
a concrete floor, placed upon the ground, 
to prevent moisture from coming up by 
eapillarity. For this purpose, use a four 
or five-inch layer of broken stone or 
— gravel. Hollow tile may also be 
use 








RIGHT 
Lecturer: “Can anyone give the deriva- 
tion of the word Yuditorium’?’ 
Listener: ‘Yes, from ‘audio’ (hear) and 


‘taurus’ (bull). A place where you-— 
Lecturer: “That will do.” 



















It does this ai 








Only genuine smoke can 
give a genuine smoke flavor 


Nothing but genu- 
ine wood smoke can 
give a genuine wood 
smoke flavor to 
your meat. Old Hickory Smoked mak 
i more because it 
the highest purity meat salt smoked 
with genuine hickory wood smoke. 
Thedelicioussmoke flavor goes all the 
way through the meat because the 
smoke penetrates every tigpue. 


A million farmers have proved that 
Old Hickory away with all the 


“We used Old Hickory Smoked Salt and our 


S/ i és right through the meat; not just on the out- 


ham and bacon are well cured. The smoke flavor 


side.”—Mr. and Mrs. C. Earl, Swan Lake, 
Manitoba. 


fire risk, dirt, work ‘and excessive 
shrink of the smoke-house method. 
It gives a better cure at less cost and 
a rare old country flavor that fairly 
es your mouth water. 







You, too, can get that flavor by using 
the original and genuine smoked salt. 
Your dealer can supply it. You will 
know that it is the original and genu- 
ine whefi you see the yellow and blue 
label on every drum—with the Old 
Hickory Trade-Mark exactly as it 
appears here, 

















TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


MOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENOING 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE and booklet No. 425 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY 
405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 


Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 

It doesn’t pay you to gell furs 
ly. We have access to the world’s 
test markets which assures top prices 

‘or you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also. 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price quotations on furs from 
your eection, We let you know what is 
going on in the fur market. Write us 
mmediately if you wish this free service, 
Every trapper should have it, Dealin 
with Silberman means that you keep pos 
and make more money. Write today. 


Ss. S'iLBERMAN 


The Old Reliable House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 


11 Siiberman Bidg., Chicago 








TRAPPING 


Make Pp hunting and 
trapping sport pay you 
big money, Sam — 
Cass Co., Mo., made 
tnoping = spare timeand 
shipping is furs to BIGGS 


FREE CATALOG of 
Trappers’ Supplies—with many I Bar. 


3847 B Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SHIP FURS?2BIGGSK< 






























It’s a wonder 
for power and selee- 

ity. Famous ap. circuit, 
Coast to coast reception! Finely built of 
selected, tested parts. Thousands now in use. 


FREE Boo ow 1: 
with thousands of nationally advertised 
tin radioat big savings. Write for Free copy. 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MFG, CO. 
RRY SCHWARTZBERG, PRES. 











a NPPERS 


315 &. W. Sth St. 


Muskrat Season N 15 
Opens Tuesday OV. 

HE lid is off for trapping muskrats next 
Tuesday, under Iowa law. But it is not 
entirely off. You must know where you can trap 
and where you can not. 
places to make muskrat trapping profitable, and 
prices are going to be good. Rumbaugh, Des 
Moines, Headquarters for Iowa-caught furs, will 
mail you a copy of the new law passed by the 
last General Assembly, and will explain in full 
what it means. Keep within the law and make 
money on muskrats this season. 


UMBAUG 


Headquarters for lowa Caught Furs 


















There are plenty of 












Write today. 
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Fresh From the Country 














IOWA 


Western—Guthrie County, Nov. 4—Corn 
husking is getting under way with the 
cooler weather. Yields are not uniform; 
general opinion is, that it will not turn 
out as well as has been expected; quality 
good and feeding value very good. Farm- 
ers’ elevator is shipping hay in, first time 
for many years at this time of year. Pas- 
tures are getting short, on account of 
lack of rain. Corn shuckers getting 7 
cents where no elevator. Cream is 46 
cents.—C. H. Taylor. 


Northeastern—Howard County, Nov. 4— 
Threshing is practically thru. Barley was 
fairly good, but the oat crop was gener- 
ally light. The corn crop seems to be 
somewhat spotted. Quite a little shred- 
ding will be done. Some are busy husk- 
ing. Most of the plowing is well done, 
Quite a few hogs have been going to mar- 
ket lately. The weather the last few days 
has been a great help in drying out the 
corn.—H. E. Wells. 

Central—Hardin County, Nov. 4—Corn 
picking general, altho picking of some 
early corn was begun October 20. Quality 
good on the early, but will be some chaffy 
on the late variety, with soft corn in the 
late plantings; lots of corn being har- 
vested by pigs. Not much sickness re- 
ported; not. many lambs being fed, and 
feeders slow about filling feed lots. Not 
many apples to pick for winter. Quite a 
lot of farmers buying potatoes for winter. 
—A. R. Calkins. 


Southern—Ringgold County, Nov. 4— 
The weather is real nice; corn drying 
nicely; some have been cribbing for a 
week; not many have commeneed to crib. 
Most corn of a fair quality and not yield- 
ing as well as they have guessed it would. 
Considerable fall plowing and wheat seed- 
ing. Apples and spuds shipped in.—Mon- 
roe Newton. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 3—Most 
farmers are husking corn, and the past 
twoe weeks of sunshine has helped the 
quality greatly, and most of it may be 
safely cribbed now. Considerable lime- 
stone has been spread and somé fall plow- 
ing done. A few early sales advertised. 
A number in this vicinity buying milk 
cows. Much corn being hogged down. 
Scattered cases of cholera. Lots of poul- 
try going to market at prices below last 
year. Egg prices fair, 35 to 36 cents per 
dozen. Some old corn being shelled and 
stored in elevators.—Fred Schepers. 


Centrali—Greene County, Nov. 4—Wait- 
ing for cooler weather to pick corn. The 
weather of the last ten. days was ideal for 
maturing the corn crop. Livestock in good 
condition. Apples are a short crop. Po- 
tatoes\and apples being shipped in by 
ear lots. Corn is still quite damp. Aver- 
age yield will undowbtedly show up much 
less after picking is well advanced.—Mrs, 
A. fF. Cari. 


Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Oct. 
26—Clear and very warm weather the past 
week. Stack and clover threshing all fin- 
ished. Potatoes mostly dug, with a fair 
yield. Several carloads of potatoes have 
been shipped in. Corn died of old age 
this fall, but will make a light yield. Corn 
is being shipped in from the west and sells 
at 97 cents for No. 2 yellow. Livestock 
doing well; very little sickness among 
hogs reported. A lot of plowing done this 
fall.—Fred Gross. 


Central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 29— 
Corn husking has begun, but some are 
waiting another week. We have been 
having very warm weather. Corn seems 
to be a fair crop; nothing big. Hogseoff 
9@ 2 bundred from two weeks ago. Cattle 
of al. kinds high; the highest since 1920. 
Some fall plowing to be done yet. Chick- 
ens 13 to 20 cents. Oceans of fall feed in 
these parts.—F. A. W. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Nov. 2— 
Intermittent rains to the depth of two 
inches have fallen since last Saturday. 
Oleared off yesterday and turned colder, 
but still did not freeze hard. This puts 





1927 into the record breaking class for 
this region, as the latest recorded killing 
frost for the last 38 years is Nov. 2, 1924. 
Farmers report the corn yield even great- 
er than they had anticipated. About the 
usual amount of feeders have been shipped 
in here. The east side of the county has 
shipped in many hogs.—Mrs. A. B, May- 
nard. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, Nov. 4 
—Hot, dry weather the last two weeks 
in October dried out corn wonderfully, 
but still wet enough so cribbing is going 
on very slowly. Fall work up more than 
usual, on account of favorable weather. 
Livestock in general doing well. Have 
heard of no serious diseases in this coun- 
try. Several cases of scarlet fever. Some 
stock hogs being shipped in. The usual 
number of cattle being fed. Rough feed 
plentiful. Butterfat 47 cents, eggs 37 
cents.—Simon Tjossem. 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, Nov. 
4—Ong, November 15 the people of Van 
Buren county will vote on bonding the 
county for $500,000 for hard roads. The 
weather is very good for plowing and 
drying out the corn. Some have begun 
cribbing the earliest fields. Clover all 
hulled and quite a few threshing beans. 
Some fat hogs ready to go to market, but 
holding for better prices. Quite a few 
farm sales. Cows and sheep selling well, 
but hogs and horses a little draggy. The 
corn crop in Vane Buren county will be 
light. The young men are going to other 
counties to husk.—P. B. By 

Northwestern—Clay County, Nov. 4— 
Weather cold and bright; freezing hard 
each night. Some started to pick corn 
and find it soft; they are being careful 
about piling it up. Every one will start 
by Monday. Laber plentiful; getting 7 
and 8 cents a bushel. Pastures good and 
roughage plentiful. Hogs doing well; no 
sickness, Cream 46 cents, eggs 36 cents. 
—G. W. Barnard. 


NEBRASKA 


Eastern—Sarpy County, Oct. 29—Very 
warm and dry—80 to 84 in the shade. Corn 
is ripening slowly; a big crop in view. 
However, price is not so good as looked 
for. Just a few are husking. Thermom- 
eter has not been lower than 34 so far— 
just a white frost several times. Not much 
wheat sown around here; what there is 
looks good; also fall sown alfalfa. Gophers 
working hard. Lots of seed corn picked 
early; it is drying out well. I think the 
corn is a better quality than it has been 
for some time; hardly any dry rot. About 
half or more of the farmers are hogging 
down some corn. I have done it for about 
seven years, and find it a success.—H. 
EitelPeorge. 

Centrai—Platté County, Nov. 5—Corn 
husking in full swing and yields and qual- 
ity excellent. Thirty to sixty bushels is 
the rule. Wheat is very good, but needs 
rain before freezing in. The first killing 
frost of the fall came October 31. October 
Was an exceptionally warm, dry and sun- 
ny month, there being 24 days classed 
clear and .06 of in inch of mgisture was 
the month’s total, that falling the last 
two days of the month.—Albert Miksch. 


MISSOURI 


West-Central—Lafayette County, Oct. 
29—The weather the last two weeks was 
fine and the farmers put in full time. 
Wheat is looking fine, and the usual acre- 
age sown. Corn.is drying out fast and 
soon husking corn will be the order of 
the day. Some report theirs not as good 
as they expected, and I think the govern- 
ment report will soon start a downward 
trend in corn bushels. Roads in fine con- 
dition for hauling.—Henry A. Schaeper- 
koetter. 


Northern—Randolph County, Nov. 4— 
Wheat sowing about finished. Early sown 
wheat looks: fine. fall pasture the best 
in years. Corn drying up nicely; quite a 
lot of fodder cut this fall. Corn in some 
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places was dowh badly. Eggs are scarce 
and a good price. Hens 17 cents, fries 18 
cents.—W. H. Bagby. 





INDIANA 

Northeastern—La Grange County, Oct. 
30—Seventeen. days of sunshine; good for 
corn and’ paving on U. S. Road: No. 20. 
Wheat coming finely. Potatoes $1 per 
bushel, carrots 80 cents, cabbage 1% cents 
per pound, onions 50 cents to $1.25 per 
ewt., squash and pumpkins two for 25 
cents, apples $2 to $2.50 per bushel. Stock 
of all kinds doing well. Plowing and re- 
setting mint.—E. W. Armstrong. 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Nov. 
4—Fine, dry, warm weather for the past 
three weeks; no rain and no frost. Corn 
crop almost made itself except in low 
ground; caught by frost of September 21. 
Wheat and rye all sown; most of it in 
past two weeks. Does not show-up well. 
Some fly reported. Big hay crop, but 
no oversupply of any other kind of feed.— 
Clarence Scoggan. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Nov. 3— 
Weather fine; haven’t had a freeze hard 
enough to kill the, green stalks of corn. 
Several teams picking corn. What I have 
heard of is making 17 to 50 bushels per 
acre. Wheat looks fair; not very tall yet. 
A corn stalk plant near here is cutting 
and shredding lots of the corn for the 
stalks and buying stalks at $3.50 to $5 
per acre, according to the hauling dis- 
tance. Milk cows selling up to $147 each, 
—Elmer Varner. 





HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
TRACTOR 


The fuel mixture has a very decided 
effect upon the power developed by an 
engine. An engine will not develop its 
full power on a lean mixture. There must 
be enough fuel present to utilize all the 
oxygen in the air which has been mixed 


with the fuel, in order to develop full 
power, and with a lean mixture this does 
not occur. On the other hand, if there is 
too much fuel present for the amount of 
oxygen in the mixture, the pressure gen- 
erated is also too low to develop maxi- 
mum power. The ideal mixture is one 
in which every bit of fuel can be burned 
and the maximum amount of heat, ané@ 
therefore pressure, generated from the 
fuel. 

In cold weather, unless provision is 
made to heat the air before it passes thru 
the carburetor, the fuel does not vapor- 
ize fully, but is mixed with the air in the 
form of tiny drops of liquid, part of which 
will vaporize when the mixture reaches 
the hot intake manifold or combustion 
chamber, but some of which remains in 
liquid form even during the explosion and 
passes out thru the exhaust pipes to cause 
exhaust explosions. With low grade fuels, 
it is always advisable to have some ar- 
rangement to heat the-air before it passes 
thru the carburetor and to heat the fuel 
slightly also, especially in cold weather. 

The most efficient temperature at which 
a water-cooled internal combustion engine 
can be operated is at or just below the 
boiling temperature of water. Any tem- 
perature much below this point means 
that the fuel is not thoroly vaporized and 
therefore is not completely burned, for the 
fuel will only burn as vapor mixed with 
air. This point should be kept clearly in 
mind by every engine operator. 

Inasmuch as the cooling systems on 
tractors, and other engines as well, are 
designed to keep the engine from over- 
heating in the hottest summer weather, 
it is obvious that when the temperature 
gets down around freezing, or below, the 
temperature of the engine is likely to be 
well below the boiling temperature of wa- 
ter unless part of the radiating surface 
is covered. It’is for this reason that some 
engines are provided with a curtain or 
other means for covering part of the ra- 
diator so that the operator can easily 
keep the cooling water at about the boil- 
ing temperature and thus get maximum 
power and fuel economy. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim is all set for trouble 








WHY NOT BUILD IN WINTER? 
From time immemorial it has been 
rule to stop all building construction wiy, 
the coming of cold weather, throwing 
thousands of laporers out of employmey, 
just at the time when most agriculturgy 


operations must stop, and thus piling y 
non-employment just whes the fam 
needs are the greatest. Also all building 
equipment lies idle for several months, 
thus piling up interest charges, which 
must be spread over the work of th 
building season. Worse still, the crowg. 
ing of the building inte the few summe 
months has 2 tendency to create high 
wages and bonuses and thus add unne,. 
essarily to the building cost. 

The: pity of it is that it is all so yp. 
necessary, since it has been definitely 
proved that even concrete constructioy 
can be carried on in cold weather at , 
negligible increase in cost and with the 
Same assurance of quality as in summer 
As soon as the farm home or other builg. 
ing is enclosed, a stove or salamande 
can be set up with due regard for safe: 
from fire and with paper or cloth over 
the openings the interior can be kep 
warm enough so finish work can be car. 
ried on comfortably and safely. 

The following suggestions are given by 
the Portland Cement Association, (hi- 
cago, Ill., on winter concreting, and bul. 
letins on this can be had from the above 
address. 

1. Enclose all work with canvas ang 
heat ‘with salamanders, especially bases 
of exterior columns. 

2. Provide one salamander for every 3 
square feet of floor area; each shoul 
have a heat hole. 

3. Provide water barrels to extinguish 
fire; prevent canvas from blowing agains 
salamanders, 

4. Heat both water and aggregates. 

5. Keep accurate temperature records 


maintaining at least 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit within enclosure for five days and 
at least 40 degrees for ten days additiona’ 
in severe weather. 

-6. Do not depend upon anti-freezing 


compounds instead of protection and heat, 





CUTTING GLASS WITH SHEARS 


Often in working around the automo- 
bile or radio, or in home repairing, it is 
desirable to cut glass in a curve or glass 
that is teo thin for ordinary cutting meth- 
ods. In such cases it is very helpful to 
put both the glass and the shears under 
water. Apparently the water absorbs the 
shocks and vibrations and prevents them 
from extending into the glass and shat- 
tering it. One job on which this will be 
found useful is in cutting a headlight 
lens down so it can be used on a smaller 
headlight. If possible, the glass should 
first be scratched on the proper circle 
with a cutter or diamond. Be-sure to 
practice on some waste pieces until you 
get the proper hang of using the shears. 

Another rather ticklish job is that of 
cutting a circular hole in glass, as where 
a.windshield spotlight is installed on an 
automobile, or plate glass is used for the 
front panel of a radio set. Directions for 
doing this will be sent to those interested. 
—tI. W. D. 





STORING POTATOES 


Piling potatoes too deep or confining 
them in bins from which the air is ex- 
cluded may produce dark brown or black 
areas in the center of the potatoes com- 
monly known as blackheart. Too high 2 
temperature in the storage place will also 
produce these symptoms, but exclusion 
of air, even at low temperatures, always 
results in. loss from blackheart. 

If theetubers are to be stored at temper- 
atures below 45 degrees Fahrenheit, they 
can be piled to a depth of six feet with- 
out danger of too closely confining the 
tubers on the bottom of the pile and lead- 
ing to the-development of blackheart, says 
the New York station specialist. Where 
the storage place will have a temperature 
of 50 degreeS or more, however, as is the 
case in most home cellars, it is regarded 
as unsafe to pile potatoes to a depth of 
more than three feet if they are to be kept 
longer than three or four weeks. 









GOLLY! 


HERE'S THAT ACCIDENT 
POLICY 1 TOOK OUTA 


YEAR AGO! 












GOSH! | PAID 
$25 FOR THAT POLICY 
ANN NEVER GOTA 
CENT ouT OF IT! 






oe! 
—4 



























MRS. ACRES HAVE YOU 
GOT A COUPLE OF OLD 
BROOM STICKS | CAN 

HAVE ? 





WHAT DO 
You WANT 
With 

THEM! 

















1 WANTA MAKE 
A PAIR OF CRUTCHES, 
| FEEL 1T IN MY BONES 


THAT I'M GOIN’ TO 
HAVE AN.ACCIDENT! 
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Finds Positive 
Way to Stop 
|\Pig Losses 


Panek’s pigs were 
very sick; many 
dying; read how 
he stopped losses 


in a single day. 












OM PANEK (address gladly supplied 

on request) recently wrote: 

“I am thankful to have found there is 
something I can depend on when it comes 
to raising hogs. 

“My pigs were very sick and many of 
them dying. Then, I started using 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. I lost 
four pigs that day, but your medicine 
checked the loss right there for I know 
they would have continued to die. In 
fact, I had fully expected to lose many 
more, even with the medicine. 

“I have 8rd Degree on the place all the 
time now, and don’t expect to be without 
itas my Veterinarian OKed it to me.” 
If YOUR pigs are unthrifty or sick or 
dying, follow the recommendation of 
thousands of hog raisers like Mr. Panek. 
Try 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. 
It is especially valuable during the damp, 
eld days of fall and winter. 

Hundreds of users in this state will tell 
you 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
straightens up sick pigs quickly—in 7 
days or less. Also that it is the most 
positive aid Veterinary Science ever de- 
veloped for using as a preventive or treat- 
ment for Necrotic Enteritis, Hog Flu, 
Swine Plague, Mixed Infection, Thumps, 
Pig Scours, etc. 

Your pigs need these three benefits: 
(1) Effective as a wormer. Destroys 
the worms easily and quickly. This puts 
the animal in condition to make more 
rapid development. Far superior to ordi- 
nary ‘‘mechanical’” wormers which expel 
only a few kinds of worms but do not nec- 
essarily kill them. 

(2) CHARGES THE BLOOD with 
easily digestible minerals in concentrated 
liquid form. For strong bone and large 
frame. No other minerals are necessary. 
(3) A splendid CONDITIONER that 
keeps the digestive organs in perfect con- 
dition, with gland secretions functioning 
properly. Helps the hog get utmost value 
from all feed. 

When your pigs are kept in prime con- 
dition, free from worms and disease, they 
put on amazing gains, and make you 
maximum profits. Why have scrawny, 
poor-doing pigs, when you ean have them 
up to 250 Ibs. in six months’ time? Why 
let pigs die when losses can be prevent- 
ed? Start using 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate right away. You will need 
no other wormers, minerals or tonics. 

It is the original and exclusive 3-pur- 
pose liquid hog concentrate. Formula is 
protected by U. S. patents and cannot be 
used by others. Produced by the largest 
manufacturers of liquid hog remedies in 
the world. 


New, 60-Page Book FREE 

Remarkable, new illustrated 60-page 
book, greatly enlarged. Just off the press. 
Be sure to get your copy. Full details 
about 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. 
Includes many pages of valuable informa- 
tion on symptoms and treatment of hog 
diseases. Tells what users say about 3rd 
Degree. Send for free copy today. Write 
Name and address plainly, stating num- 
ber and age of your. pigs. Address 
DROVERS VETERINARY UNION, Dept. 
C-17, Omaha, Neb. (Copyright 1927 by 
D. V. Union.) 





COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 


to its value— with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 
with Di @ Caldron. Made of 


the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
_vle, quickly unde: » convenient, 
nodipping out, emptied inone minute. 
«Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


We make 23 sizes and kinds 
of steck foed cookers. 
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PERRY @ CO., Boxi6 Batavia, ill. 
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| the Scotchman picked them up, 








OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The man with the hoe doesn’t 
get nearly as far these days as 





; the man with the hokum.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















Contest closes November 22, so send 
your posteards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 





THE DIFFERENCE 
An inspector paid a surprise visit to a 
village school. The teacher, who was of 
decidedly corpulent build, proceeded to 
question the children as follows: 
‘Now, children, tell me in what way I 
resemble a clock.” 
The responses soon came: **Please, 
miss, you have a face,”’ ‘You have hands,” 


and so on. 


Then came the question: ‘‘Tell me some 
way in which I do not resemble a clock.” 

There was a long pause; then piped a 
small voice: ‘‘Please, miss, you have no 
spring.”’ 


A BAD QUARTER 

A Scotchman went to the races and bet 
25 cents on a ten to one shot, and won. 
The bookmaker paid him in quarters, and 
one atera 
time, and bit them. 

“Why are you doing that?’ said the 
‘Do you think we are coun- 
terfeiters?’’ 


“Nay, mon,” the Scotchman replied, “I 


| am only making sure I’m not getting the 


one I give ye.”’ 


SEMI-DIALOGUE 
‘Pop, what’s a monologue?” 
““A monologue is a conversation between 
husband and wife.” 
‘fq thought that was a dialogue.” 
“No, a dialogue is where two persons 
are speaking.”’ 


TIT FOR TAT 

Wife (looking up from her newspaper): 
“It tells here about a man giving his wife 
a $500 necklace. *Nothing like that ever 
happens to me.” 

Husband (looking up from his): “I was 
just reading about a man giving his wife 
a pair of black eyes. Nothing like that 
ever happens to you, either.” 





SAFE 

An old woman was going down a coal 
mine for the first time in her life. As the 
cage descended, she noticed how she and 
the rest of the party were dependent upon 
a single rope to which it was attached. 

“Do you think it is quite safe?’ she 
asked a miner, as she glanced up at the 
rope. 

“Don’t you fear, mum,” was the reply. 
“You're quite safe. These ropes are guar- 
anteed to last exactly twelve months, and 
this one isn’t due to be renewed till to- 
morrow.”’ 


MODERN BUSINESS 


The business of the two brothers was 
distinctly bad, and had been for some 
time, so they decided to hold a board 
meeting of their own. 

“George,”’ said the elder brother, “I ex- 
pect you’ve noticed that things are pretty 
bad lately?’’ 

“Yes, € have,’ answered the other. 
“We'll go bust unless we have a—well, a 
burglary.” 3 

“Burglary!”” echoed the elder. ‘Why 
not the old-fashioned but simple fire?’’ 

“No, no,’’ said George. “Burgiary’s 
best, because if the insurance people re- 


| fuse to-pay up we don’t lose anything!” 











Facts About Fire Losses 


and Insurance ..... 






i HAT are we going to do 
about it?” asked a man 
during a discussion of 
fire losses on American farms. He fairly 
gasped as he said it—as though it was a 
problem with some hidden solution. 

But the answer is as clear as the nose on 
your face—and rests with each farm owner. 
It is— BE CAREFUL! 

Remember that 90 per cent of all farm 
fires are preventable! This means that 
more than a hundred million dollars of the 
annual farm fire losses represent money ac- 
tually thrown away. 


Nearly One-Sixth of the Net 
Fayvm Income Is Lost! 


It means that nearly one-sixth of the net 
profit from the operation of American farms 
goes up in smoke, due to fires most of which 
could be prevented if a few easy precau- 
tions were exercised. 

So it is your problem—and you can 
help solve it. 

Lightning comes first in the list of farm 
fire causes. Damage to your property can 
be prevented in about 95 per cent of the 
cases, if buildings are properly rodded and 
fences grounded. 

Thereis a large percentage of loss from de- 
fectivechimneysand flues; near- 
ly 13 per cent. It is easy to build 


You can easily get in 


Every Farmer Should Read 


lessness. Backfire from motors in barns— 
careless handling of gasoline and cleaning 
fluids—improperly installed stovepipes — 
stoves without hearths under them—sparks 
from threshing machines—foul chimneys; 
the roil is long, but every item shows that 
precaution is the one requirement. 


Farmers in Greater Danger 
Than Any Other Class 


How poorly off most farms are in the mat- 
ter of fire fightingequipment! A large per- 
centage of farm fire losses are total — at lest 
with respect to the buildings in which they 
start. Unless the buildings are well sepa- 
rated, such a loss is rarely confined to one. 

Most important is the matter of human 
safety. Nearly 3,500 lives were snuffed out 
last year on American farms as a result of 
fires, For the most part women and children 
were the innocent victims. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 
Performs Double Service 
Theinsurancecompaniesnamed belowmake 
a serious business of farm fire prevention. 

These companies write Fire and Light- 
ning, Windstorm, Tornado and Cyclone in- 
surance. They are represented in your com- 
munity by men who make a specialty of 
farm insurance, Get in touch 
with such a representative. He 


chimneys that are firesafe. ee oe will help you choose the policy 

Then there iscarelesssmoking _forfreecopyof booklet © you should have, will advise 

in barns, and the improper han- — “= fromation you in matters pertaining to fire 
on eo rarm. 


dling of matches and lanterns. 
Spontaneous combustion in 
hay is generally the result of care- 





Continental Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Co., New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford 
Hartiord Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Co. of North America 















prevention, and if loss should 
come will serve you in present- 
ing your claim. 





Springfield Fire @ Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agcy. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 


o., Ltd. 
Commercial Union Assur. Co.,Ltd. 
Security Insurance Co., New Haven 


Great American Insurance Co, 
Iowa National Fire Insurance Co, 








Farm INsurANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 





175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

















standard investment. 


one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. 


N years of increasing strength of the Federal 
Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
Not a default on interest or principal. 





Over 
They are 
guaranteed jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 
capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. Back of these Bonds are 
farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 


price from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 


Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 
When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 


and they make acceptable collateral. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 

new Cstpane. La. 


ebr. 


16, “Financing the Farmer’ — FREE Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 





Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent jt 


ta, Kan. 


Federal Land Banks 7 


31 Nassau Street 
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cccvccccccccecces 1.96 | 3.52 | 5.28 4 7.04 map and Booklet No. 6 North Western dairy quality, in carload lots. Alfred 
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No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton rket, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, It. Write for prices 
and tags. 











versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—‘“Davidson Plan’’; 160 

acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Mina. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 
plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, 
fishing supplies, guns, rs, horns. Cat- 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, Herrick, 
Illinois. 
NEWFOUNDLAND puppies for sale, $10; 
grown female Police, very cross, price 
$10; Police puppies, $10. Perkins Kennels, 
Seranton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Male white Collie pups, eli- 
gible for registration; five and_ seven 
dollars; mother fine cattle dog. Everett 
Sale, Afton, Iowa. 
SHBEPHPRDS—tTrained dogs, one year 
old, $15; pups, male $5, female $3.50; 
shipped C. O. D. anywhere. North Star 

















OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Grop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE by owner, improved farms ac- 

quired by foreclosure, in eastern North 
and South Dakota and western Minnesota. 
Write for list. John F. Larson, 115 South 
Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


si __ SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade. Experience unnecessary. We 
furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 
profits. If interested in business of your 
own, write for particulars. Harry Shipe, 
818 South Tenth St., W., Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 
LIVESTOCK 




















Kennels, Spr ingfield, _ Minn. 


PEDIGREBD eligible female Police pup- 
pies; two dark, $7.50; one extra fancy 
light, $15. Joe Wood, Emerson, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 

IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of ——_ in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right i Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 




















Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
nF CANADA 
HALF section Canada land for sale or 
trade for Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Iowa land. Amy Hill, Crosby, N. Dak., 
Box 52. 
FLORIDA 





INVESTIGATE the opportunities for 

truck, fruit, poultry, dairying and gen- 
eral farming in Walton county, Florida. 
Cheap lands, mild, equable climate, pure 
water, abundant rainfall, good soils, no 
swamps, good schools and churches. Full 
information free. Walton County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Box 919, DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida. 

GEORGIA 

GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 

low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 

lOWA 

IN ORDER to close the administration of 

the George B. Liggett estate, the 400- 
acre farm lying three miles southeast of 
Sidney, Fremont county, Iowa, belonging 
to said estate, will be sold at public auc- 
tion, on the premises, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
on Tuesday, November 29, 1927. For par- 




















ticulars, write W. E. Babb, Executor, 
Bluff City, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE—320, well tiled, improved, 
Dodge county, Minnesota; no waste 
land; $87.50 acre; will accept small Iowa 
farm, ~°rt payment. G. G. White, Elka- 


der, Iowa. 





MISSOURI 
southeast Missouri; mild win- 





40 ACRES, 


ters; clover, grain, cotton, stock farm; 
level, cleared, fenced; fair buildings; at 
paved road, 1% miles school; adjoins 


thousands acres timber grazing; wonder- 
ful turkey, squirrel, duck shooting and 
trapping; price, $65 per acre, $1,600 cash, 
balance long time. Reece Gillooly, Charles- 
ton, Mo. 


ee: HEREFORD STEERS 

FOR SALE—Several carloads of high- 
grade Hereford yearling steers, well 

marked and dehorned; also several loads 

of weaned steer or heifer calves. Address, 

N. J. Bell Estate, Calhoun, Ala. 


HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTHINS—Choice high-grade heifers, 
beautifully marked, well grown, with 
good udders; bred for production and type; 
six weeks old; tuberculin tested; shipped 
cc Sh eee $23 each, ten for 00. 
Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, in carload lots or less, at 
reasonable prices; T. B. tested. yd A. 
Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 


JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—25 head Jersey heifers, extra 
A good natives. J. H. Baird, Washington, 
owa. 























PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—Registered Percheron mares, 
four years old, blacks, around 1,700 Ibs., 
sound, $350, guaranteed. G. G. White, 
Elkader, Iowa. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
STOCKBERS and Feeders—Calves, year- 
lings and twos; Hereford steers and 
heifers; beef type; good grass flesh; each 
bunch even in size, weighing from 450 to 
900; some T. B. tested; sell choice of any 
bunch. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
CHOICE boars, well grown, from large, 
vigorous litters; popular bloodlines; im- 
mune. Write for complete description. 
Orben Schoff, Lost Nation, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA boars, $35; weight, 200 
to 250. Armistice and Pathfinder breed- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed Grace, 
Bernard, Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
MY 1927 show herd won 18 out of/ 22 pos- 
sible grand’ champions at big shows. 
Breeding stock for sale. Chas. Carpenter, 
Chariton, Iowa. 





























SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRE rams for sale, with quality, 
bone; low down, thick rams; price right. 
J. B. Beck, Askworth, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND name, address on postcard. Free 
introductory copy Salesology Magazine; 
contains 1,000 money-making opportuni- 
ties offered by big, reliable firms; no ob- 
ligation. Salesology Magazine, Desk B-267, 
500 No. Dearborn, Chicago. 
BAGS 
WE BUY all kinds of bags; highest prices 
paid; freight paid on 200 or more. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, M1. 




















NEBRASKA 


FARM MACHINERY 





WELL improved combination stock and 
grain farm. of 2,000 acres; will take quar- 
ter section farm as part payment and 
make good terms on balance. Hong -$50 
Mason & Miner, Broken Bow, Neb. 


acre. 


ROSCO clover huller; hulls, cleans and 
searifies sweet clover seed and does it 
fast; machine durable and efficient. You 
can get one of these at low price of $50. 
Rosco Huller Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 





60-Ib. oes; new crop; one can, $6; two 
cans, $11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, 
Wayne, Neb. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


MARCY strain Jersey Black Giant cock- 

erels; husky, big-boned fellows; $3 each. 
er Glenn, Batavia, lowa, Route 
No. 1. 























LEGHORNS 
WHite Leghorn Barron strain yearling 
hens, pullets and cockerels from_record 
laying flock. Hens and pullets, $10 per 
dozen; cockerels, $1 each, six for $5. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Qorning, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
WHITE Orpington pullets from March- 
April hatch, $1 each. Cockerels, $2-$2.50. 
Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK Barred Rock cockerels; Holter- 
man’s Aristocrats; flock, Iowa certified; 
diarrhea tested; trap-nested six years; 
records to 277; won sweepstakes over all 
heavy breeds at Iowa State Fair, produc- 























tion class; $5 up. Mrs. E. L. uring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 
R. C. RED cockerels, large, dark red, 


early hatched, Bean strain, $2.50 each. 
O. Benson, Route No. 3, Ossian, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte and 
White Orpington cockerels; exhibition 
matings; March hatched: $3 if taken now. 
Oscar Anderson, Garrison, Iowa. 
GEESE AND DUCKS 
WHITE Embden geese, $3.50; ganders, $4. 
Rouen ducks, $1.50; drakes, $1.75. Mr. 
Leroy Salzkorn, Gaza, Iowa. 























SOFT GRAVEL AS A ROAD 
LUBRICANT 


An interesting suggestion is made by 
Prof. E. B. House, of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, that a dressing of soft 
gravel is the best remedy for the peculiar 
wearing and roughness of graveled roads 
after they have been used long enough to 
compact the gravel, usually known as cor- 
duroy gravel. 

After the gravel has become thoroly 
compact and hard, and a road drag pulled 
over it, the surface is not left exactly 
smooth, but small ridges are left by the 
drag, which run in a diagonal direction 
across the road. When an automobile is 
driven over this surface, the rear wheels 
bounce somewhat as they come over the 
small ridges. This bouncing causes them 
to leave the ground and the engine speeds 
up so that the wheels, when they again 
come in contact with the ground, are go- 
ing faster than the speed of the machine 
would cause them to turn. They, there- 
fore, strike the road surface and slip 
somewhat before slowing down. This slip- 
ping kicks out a small amount of the 
gravel, forming a slight depression just 
beyond the ridge. 

The rear wheels of each machine, there- 
fore, passing over the ridge and falling 
into the continually deepening trough, con- 
tinue to receive a slightly more severe 
bump than the preceding machine. Not 
only that, but passing over the ridge into 
the hollow and out again, another ridge 
and hollow are started. As this continues 
the road gradually assumes the cordu- 
royed condition so familiar to all drivers 
of automobiles. When the rains come 
and the road is again dragged, the de- 
pressions are filled to some extent with 
loose material which 1s easily kicked out 
by machines that follow. 





GEOGRAPHICAL 
“Jack fell out of the car the other day 
and almost broke his peninsula.” 
“His what?” 
“Peninsula—a long neck stretching out 
to sea.” 


















SLEEPY-TIME| 
' STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother ‘West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Conyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 





Old Mrs. Possum’s Big Pocket 


Un’ Billy Possum came proudly dow 
the Lone Little Path thru the Green Py. 
est toward the big hollow tree which 
had made his home. Peter Rabbit wa 
the first to see him coming. Peter hy. 
ried to meet him, for veter naa prepareg 
a@ surprise party to greet Unc’ Billy ay 
his family, for whom Unc’ Billy had sen 
a short time before. 

When Une’ Billy Possum saw all the 
little meadow and forest people gatherej 
there to greet him and all the goog 
things they had brought to eat, he wag 
as surprised as Peter had hoped he woul 
be. But Unc’ Billy didn’t show it! 
my, no! Unc’ Billy never lets on that te 
is surprised at anything; he just grinneg 
and grinned as only Unc’ Billy Possuy 
can grin. 

“What yo’ alls doin’ at mah hollow 
tree?’’ demanded Unc’ Billy, grinning mor 
broadly than ever. 

“It’s a surprise party for you and you 
family,’’ said Peter Rabbit. ‘‘We thought 
that Mrs. Possum and the children woul 
be hungry after their journey, so every 
one has brought something to eat. We 
want you to know how much we think of 
you and how glad we are that you am 
going to stay with us here in the Green 
Forest. I hope you will like the surprise 
party.” 

Unc’ Billy made a very low bow. “Ah 
cert’nly am obliged to yo’ alls for sech 
a right smart welcome to mah family,” 
said Unc’ Billy. “Ah reckon we-alls an 
going to stay right here in the Green 
Forest because yo’ alls have made it » 
pleasant.” 

‘Now all this time every one had been 
looking for Unc’ Billy’s family, and Danny 
Meadow Mouse could hold his curiosity in 
no longer. 

“But where is your family, Unc’ Billy” 

he interrupted. 
; Une’ Billy grinned even more broadly 
than he had before. ‘Ah done left ’em 
back a piece, so as to see if the way was 
clear. Ah’ll go and fetch ’em.”’ 

So Unc’ Billy Possum started off up 
the Lone Little Path, hurrying as fast 
as he could go, and everybody gathered 
close around his hollow tree and watched 
to see his family arrive. Pretty soon they 
saw him coming back down the Lone 
Little Path, and behind him came old 
Mrs. Possum. She looked so much like 
Une’ Billy that Johnny Chuck giggled 
right out loud. Her gown was just as 
thin and just as worn and just as rumpled 
as was Unc’ Billy’s old suit. Her face 
was just as sharp and just as crafty a 
Une’ Billy’s. But while Unc’ Billy was 
grinning, old Mrs. Possum had never 4 
smile; in fact, Mrs. Possum looked cross. 
She looked so cross that Peter Rabbit 
forgot all of the nice things he had 
planned to say to her. You see, old Mrs. 
Possum had had a long journey, for she 
had come all the way from “Ol’ Virginny,” 
and she was tired. The fact is, old Mr. 
Possum had not wanted to come at all. 

Now every one had thought that Unc’ 
Billy Possum had a big family, and when 
they saw no one but old Mrs. Possum, 
they didn’t know what to make of it. But 
every one was too polite to ask any ques 
tions. Each one came up in turn ani 
was introduced by Unc’ Billy. Mrs. Pos- 
sum just grunted to each one until Jim- 
my Skunk came along. 

Jimmy Skunk brought with him a big 
goose egg and offered it to Mrs. Possum 
with a very low bow. There is nothing 
in the world that Mrs. Possum likes bet- 
ter than fresh eggs, and this big goose 
egg made her smile in spite of herself. 
She just couldn’t help it. 

“It’s fresh, and there are more whef¢ 
that came from,” said Jimmy Skunk. “ 
certainly hope you will like the Greet 
Forest, Mrs. Possum. May I ask whet 
your family is?’ 

(Continued next week) 
























































FALL PLOWING AIDS IN, CHECKING 
THISTLE 


The destruction of large areas of Canaés 
thistle by the alfalfa method can best bt 
accomplished by weakening the thistle 
first, and the initial step in the program 
of thistle weakening is fall plowing. # 
the suggestion of A. A. Hansen, of Purdue? 
University. Wherever it is practicable t0 
plow during the fall, this practice not 
only serves to weaken the, thistles, but 
also permits of more time to prepare 
seedbed the following spring. Thoro pre 
aration of the seedbed continues the this 
tle weakening process and greatly aids @ 
securing a catch of the alfalfa seed. Fot 
subduing the spiny pest, a winter-hardy 
variety of alfalfa, such as Ontario \arié 
gated or Grimm, is essential, since com- 
mon alfalfa is apt to die in spots during 
the cold season and so permit the thistle 
to continue growth. 
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General Price Outlook 


pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE- WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the sarhe. time last year. Now go 
dowr over the list and see which products 


are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 


that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
jow the general price level. In most cases 
the faifture of these commodities to ad- 
yance aS much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Sus) Say 
Seo] s2° 
BA2I 28 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 146 99 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,309-pound fat cattle ...... | 180} 144 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 188} 133 
Canners and cutters ........| 168) 135 
DRGGOEI. “since hecevacudiincncccck 200 





HOGS—At Chicago 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a .price of $8.56 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $8.56 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 22, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 97 per cent, grain 
110 per cent, livestock 96 per cent, lum- 
ber 99 per cent, ore 83 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 106 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last’ week 
4614c, week before 46%4c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 26%c, week before 26%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 40%c, week before 
37%4c; ducks, last week 25c, week before 
21c; fat hens, last week 22c, week be- 
fore 22%. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted ~— 
week at $1.014%. These bonds are par 
4% ner cent, and the yield to 1957 is $4. to 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $14.55, week be- 
fore $14.41. Chicago—Last week $12.00, 
week before $11.82. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Heavy QNOBS cccccccccccccccce 133 80 
Light HOZS cccccccccccseccccs 12 75 
PICS cccvcccccccceececccoscose 66 
Sows (TFOUBH) ccccccccccccces 106} 74 
SHEEP—At Chicago 










































ERIM ccacpanchenencacaanesch. Sant. 0m 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at oan 155} 107 
Light cow hides at Chicago 127; 148 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Gorn, No. 2 mixed ccscoccecce 121; 115 
Oats, No. 2 white .. e 117} «111 
Wheat, No. 2 red .... «| +120] 96 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 110| 88 
On lowa Farms— | 
COPN wccccvieccocccccccocceess 134 117 
NS ET ee ee Re 105| 113 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at -Milw’kee! 147 141 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 145! 102 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 130 120 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 133 115 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago .,| 104! 86 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 110) 91 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 



































Butter, at Chieago .......... 146] 9 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 192| 78 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 63) 78 
Cotton, at New York reeseeee| 158} 167 
mers, @t Chicago .occscccee- 129} 92 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
109; 93 
117| 94 
151} 74 
154} 86 
FUTURES—At ‘juicaae % 
Corn— | | 
DROCOMIDOE “Vics ceciscecesces| 225) 306 
RY Seeccesccacsecieosessecs 128} 112 
Oats— 
DECOM Socccendececeeuccl, Sine... aan 
BS acasanecactecesuaccss es 103} 105 
Wheat— 
DecembeP eecccccccccccececs 111 89 
May cccvecccccegeeceessscee 109 91 
Lard— 
JANUAPyY *..ccccccccccccccese 114 97 
MAY vccecweecetesssdshecues 116 99 
Sides— a. 
JANVEED. 5c caenin mewn kes 114! 91 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Oonnellsville ... 75} 71 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 122! 86 
Copper, at New York ...... 83 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 139 78 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
TONE, Sicicdeincusmeees 176 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 161 86 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 182 81 
ot Serr 145 95 
FINAINCIAL 
Bank clearings, = capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of September ......f7 245 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New Work ...... iepedees 86 87 
Industrial stocKS .......eeee- 259 121 
Railroad stocks ...........-- 124 116 

















RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compar 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 

of pre-war. At 159 per cent, farm-hand 

Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 

war as city labor. 








Kansas City 


Omaha 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 bbs.) ‘ 
Choice— 
Last week ... 1 
Week before 1 
Good— 
EMSC WECK ce ccctcccees 1 
Week before .........{13.75|1 
1 
1 








Medium— 
EAGt WOGE kccccoccccectteen 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 


occceeeee (10.75 


} 

pndenauaaa un oe 

Week before ...cccccce 7.62 | 

Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 

25!17.00 


Last week ... ./16. 16.45 
16.00/17.00/16.25 

2.0 

2. 





ee 


Week before ......... 
Medium and good— | 
EGSt W6EK «ccc cccccdechhaulaliaceen 
Week before 12.00/12.88/1 
Common— | 
Last week .. | 
Week before ..&%......| 7. | 
Butcher cattle— | 


ee ee 


Heifers— 
Last week 2 
Jeek before 2 

Cows— 

BOSE WEGE: cccccdcccocs, & 
Week before .........} 9%. 
7 
7 
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Bulls— 
Last Week ..ccccccccee 
Week before 

Canners and cutters— 
EOE WEEE «2s ccccccsees 
Week before ....... ee 

Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ......+.++..}10.25 
Week before .........{10.38 

and heifers— 
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HOGS 


Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | 
ols a P 





re 
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Week és 8 
Medium (200- 50 Ibs.)— 

wa a wovceduckaqut a 
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Wm tom 
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We befo 
Light «950- 200° Ibs. oa 
Last week 


weer eweeree 


St 
Ow 


Week befor 
Light ~ god (130- 150 Ibs.) 
Last ek 


Week betees tamed 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 lbs. 
up)— 
Last week .. 
WOOO DONETO .céccéees 
Pigs om —_ down)— 
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Week  paiene 
Stock nigs— 

ast week .. 

Week before 
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ccccccccce, 950]..006 


9.38|..... 





tee eesese 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 

OE WERE 2 cdcccceccsetmls 
Week before .........{13. 30/15. 
| 
i 








Lambs, culls and common 
Last week ............}20.75/11 
Week before ooeeef10.62/11. 

Yearling wethers, medium 

to prime— 
Last Week ..ccoccccces! M2 
Week before ..... 9.2 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
S WEEE sccceccccecel ma 
Week before .........] 5.3 
Feeder lambs, modiumn to” 
choice— 
Last week ..... - /13.75(14.25/12.75 
Week before ......... 13.50)14.38|13.00 
NOTE — Unless otherwise .stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















HAY 
>| 
= | 
~— | ‘nt 
ai = 
S/ai¢ 
s sj & 
E Si = 
2) “—} Oo 
Mixed clover No. 1— | | 
pe PAR Aree 11.00}17.59 
Week before ......... | pene |11.60|18.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
DO a ree Rokera.a ee 18.59 
Week before ......... ee age 18.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
pr eee oe 19.50 29.09) 
Week before ......... 119.50/19.75} 
Alfaifa, No. 1— } | 
WME WEEE oc dcackeanas 118.50/18.25) 
Week before ......... (18.50/18. 00} 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Ee WUE (0 4 or 3:0 as wane 16. 50/16.25 
Week before ......... 16.50/16.25) 


Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before 














Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3¥— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4¥— 
Last week .-.. 
Week before 


Oats— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Barley— 


Last week 
Week before 
Rye— 



































| 
| 
Last week 1. ‘ | 
eek before ../1. Bo | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard] } 
Last wee . - |1-2634|1.25 {1.382 |1.17% 
Week before ../1.24%4/1.26 [1.2754/1.16% 
FEEDS 
> a 9 
© oA) ° 
e iS) S £ 
a & = oe 
= n os ° 
esi gi eial| ¢ 
z & = n B 
= Sis ee 
a “ie A} o 
Bran— ] 
Last week. - |28.50/25.75)25.75 30.00) 
Week before. -|27.75)25.25/24.75 |32. 00) 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week....{|28.75/30.25!26.25/37.00) 
Week before. *}28. 75|30.25/26.12/40.00} 
Hominy feed— | ] | { 
Last week..../32.25/.....|..... 132.00] 
Week before. ./32.25}..... ooo [30-00] 
Linseed meal | 
(o. p.)— | 
Last week..../47.50)... 45.00) | 
Week before. .|47.75|..... 45.25 | 
Cottonseed meal | 
(41 per cent) | 
Last week....|43.50 | | 
Week before. ./43.50 | 
Tankage— | | 
Laet. WOO ge <lecees 70.00)..... 70.00/65.00 
Week before..}.....|70.00|..... |70.00165.00 
Gluten— | 
LABEL. WEG cc cclecccchnccebeteepasee 135.20 
Week be fore.. PP Se Tah ae nie Ricaae 135.20 











*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL, 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 45c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21%%ce, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.60, 
and cotton at New York 21.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 68%c 
for old, new December 62%c, oats 40c, 
wheat $1.07. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
October were 9,537,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 7,084,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,704,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in October were 68,000 bushels, as 
compared with 32,000 bushels for the 
week before and 85,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the fourth» week in October were 211,000 
bushels, as compared with 31,000 bushels 
for the week before and 4,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
October were 9,280,000 pounds, as com- 
— with 4,907,000 pounds for the week 
efore and 5,373,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in October were 6,897,000 
pounds, as compared with 5,618,000 pounds 
the week before and 7,724,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





e .* . 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 79 per cent of the ten- 

year average, as contrasted with 121 per 
eent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the pdst eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 





American Steel & Wire 
Company's 





Greatest tensile strength—highest quality 
steel—regularity of twist—firmness of 
barbs—extra heavy galvanizing, are the 
features always found in the following 
brands of barb wire: Baker Perfect— 
Waukegan—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood 
Junior—American Special—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point. 


/ See our dealer in your community. 


— arta ome 
Sales Offices o, New York, Boston. Cleveland, 
Worcester, Phiiodcienin. Sieteborsh, 8t. Louis, —— 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes-Barre, Baltimore, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, 
3 Memphis; Dal Dailas, Denver, Salt La Lake city. 

n Francisco, 
Angeles, Portland, Seati tle. 


CORN HUSKERS! 41304 ,s:tter 
Make more money. shuck more corn with 


CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 


Idea) on frosty mornings, saves your grip, does not 
get slick. Makes miggens wear twice as long. 

Price 50c per bottle delivered. 
Sold on money back guarantee. Prices to dealers 
and specialty men. 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfr. 





Minden, Nebraska 












































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal Dias. 
*HOGS 
. fe fe 
|} 2. ns 
| BS) 25] & 
=a i’=2 | @¢ 
|$3| $3] £8 
os | oS! st 
KO, &o| Om 
September 9 to 15 .. 99 86) 83 
September 16 to 22 .. 102} 88) 81 
September 23 to 29 90: 81 8i 
September 30 to Oct. 86 80 84 
Gessner 7 te IB .csccawee 77 75} 87 
October 14 to 20 ......... 88 77 91 
October Fl to 87 i. cicece 107 92 
October 28 to Nov. 74| 71} 79 
fCATTLE 
September 9 to 15 ...... 96; 102) 100 
September 16 to 22 ...... 77 67! 105 
September 23 to 29 ...... 76 69; 108 
September 30 to Oct. 6..| 102 88| 108 
Gece TF Op 86 ie caccewe 638) 83; 107 
October 14 to 20 ......... 85) $2; 113 
October 21 to 27 ......... 90 $5; 118 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 87 81, 121 
tSHEEP 
September 9 to 15 ...... 82; 105 74 
September 16 to 2 Se ae 
September 23 to 29 ...... 68 91 79 
September 30 > Det: 6.. 77) 85 77 
Octoker 7 to i3 ...... éee 75} 91 73 
October 14 to 20 ........ 90) 96) 78 
OeteBer Fh to 37 .. 2s .cec $2; 95) 75 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63 84 77 
tLAMBS 
September 9 to 15 ...... 82) 105 93 
September 16 to 24 ...... 78 74) 97 
September 23 to 29 ...... 68} 91 99 
September 30 to Oct. 6.. 77; 85; 99 
Ooteber 7 to-B8 ccccccccs 75} 1 93 
October 14 to 20 ......... 90} 90} 102 
October 21 to 27j{...... ae 82) 95' 104 
October 28 to v. 3 63 84; 100 








*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
om pwc: 


1927 1926) 1925) 1924 




















| 
October 28 9.15/12.65' 10. 991 8.50 
October 29 9.10/12.70/11.00) 8.75 
October 31 9.20/12.60'10.99| 9.20 
November 1 . 9.15!12.55/11.05! 9.20 
November 2. --| 9.25/12.60/11.15! 9.30 
November 3 --| 9.35/12.55/11.45! 9.25 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Friends and fellow sufferers, greetings. 
A correspondent who asks me not to men- 
tion his name, informs me that there are 


only .five people in these United States 
who think that five or six hundred sta- 
tions can broadcast at the same time 


without causing interference. He adds 
that, unfortunately, those five people are 
on the Radio Commission, 

On Saturday, November 6, Senator 
James Watson, of Indiana, made a long 
speech over a chain of stations, in which 
he praised the work of the commission 
and said all kinds of: nice things.’ It was 
a difficult speech to make; there was not 
much in it, and it conveyed the impres- 
sion that he felt impelled to apologize for 
what the commission has done to us, Still, 
with all the difficulties, with all the het- 
erodyning and quarrels, we get quite a 
lot of good radio. 

The next letter contained a great deal 
of praise of KTNT, Muscatine, as the 
“voice of the farmer.”” Its homely old- 
time programs are much appreciated by 
this correspondent. Another letter states 
that 75 per cent of the farm families do 
not approve of this station. E. Spengler, 
of Bennett, Iowa, writes strongly in favor 
of KTNT, which he regards as his fa- 
vorite station. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Binger, of Lewistown, 
Mo., are evidently fond of good music 
and appreciate the concerts over the net- 
work broadcast by WHO, They think 
there are too many small stations, and 
that some should be put off the air or be 
made to stop broadcasting at night. Re- 
ception from WOC should be much better 
now, Mrs. Binger, as some changes were 
made November 1, which removed inter- 
fering stations—or was supposed to do so, 
If you would write again, stating just 
how you found WOC under the new con- 
ditions, Radiophan would be obliged. 

In answer to a request for time of 
broadcasting market and weather reports, 
WOC sent the following: ‘Market reports 
daily, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
9:45, 11:00 and 2:00. On Saturdays, mar- 
kets are given at 9:45, 11:00 and 1:00.” 

KMMJ, Clay Center, Neb., gives weath- 
er forecast at 9:30, 11:00, 12:30 and 6:30, 
and market flashes at 9:30 a. m. Will 
KMM1J please send full details of weather 


_and market reports, as many readers have 


asked for this infirmation? . 

While writing the last few paragraphs, 
I was listening to a station I have never 
heard before—WTMJ, Milwaukee. It is a 
1,000-watt station, and it seems to have 
remarkable tone quality. 

We may all be thankful that KWKH 
and KMA‘ are not on the air at the same 
time. The division of time seems to sat- 
isfy both station$, 80 as long as they are 
pleased the public need not kick any more. 
In fact, it seems very doubtful whether 
kicking does the public any good. The 
broadcasters will go on broadcasting and 
will be allowed to do so whether the pub- 
lic wants them to do so or not. It will 
be a bad day for’ some broadcasters when 
the public wakes up and finds that it 
really has @ powerful voice. Broadcasters 
are really afraid of the public; they are 
afraid that the listening public will some 
day dictate to them. They are quite right 
to be afraid. Every station should band 
its loyal followers together so that it can 
be protected from attack by other broad- 
easters and from unwarranted attack by 
the public. 

KMA has installed a new organ. It is 
a very expensive instrument and should 
prove a real attraction. Organ music 
sounds splendid over the radio. I hope 
the Garay Sisters will soon come back 
to Shenandoah. In one issue of this pa- 
per I wrote as nicely as I could about 
those Hungarian girls and was very much 
interested in the response. One man said 
that I wrote as tho I had never heard 
good music before. Another was rude 
enough to say I should not know good 
music if I heard it. This radio business 
seems a matter of fifty-fifty as a rule. 
Half the listeners like a thing; the other 
half think it awful. In my case, I be- 


lieve it is one against a hundred. I am 
right and ninety-nine are wrong. You 
remember the old woman who watched 


her son marching with a regiment of sol- 
diers? They were all out of step except 
her Johnny. That’s how I feel about 
radio. 

I have just been listening to a harp solo. 
It is coming from KDKA. Somehow a 
harp does not always sound well over the 
radio. Some of the strings vibrate too 
strongly, and the sound becomes very 
harsh. Technically, the sound I refer to 
is called “‘blasting.””. Tonight, KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, is very clear and powerful. 
That station comes in every night for 
perhaps a week, and then it completely 
disappears and night after night I try 
to find it, without success. Then one 
night. it suddenly comes back again, 

WGN, Chicago, behaves the same way, 
only it goes away many times every eve- 
ning. It is never clear and powerful on 
my set, for more than a few minutes at a 
time. When Sam ‘n’ Henry come on, the 
Station quits so far as my set is con- 
cerned. It comes back as soon as those 
two boys go off. Ever since June 15, I 
have been trying to be optimistic and 
have prophesied all kinds of wonderful 





things. If you could hear the noise on 
my set now, you would not expect me to 
be optimistic any more. It sounds as tho 
WGN, KDKA, KMOX, WOAI, KFAB and 
a few other stations are all trying to 
come.in at the same time. KWKH, 
Shreveport, pays no attention to static, 
law, rules and regulations or any of the 
little things that are supposed to bother 
broadcasters, Static or no static, it 
comes in with a roar. Tonight (Sunday) 
it sounds as tho that station had bought 
a new can opener—needle, I mean. Some- 
body wired to the station about it a few 
nights ago. Anyhow, the music that sta- 
tion sends out is good, altho it is canned. 
As Henderson, of KWKH, says: “It must 
be good or they wouldn’t can it.” 

KMMJ, Clay Center, Neb., seems a 
friendly sort of station. It does not visit 
my loud speaker as often as I wish, but 
when it does come it is welcome. KFAB, 
Lincoln, Neb., is another station that I 
tune in a great deal and always enjoy 
its programs. 

Now, readers, I am going to let you in 
on a little secret. Radiophan is a very 
much married man, and on the nights 
devoted to writing about radio, my home 
is a Scene of great unhappiness. My wife 
likes to tune in a station, and if she ap- 
proves of it will sit and listen until it 
signs off. So that I can have something 
to write about, I twist the dials a great 
deal. My wife says she never knows 
where she is. One minute a man an- 
nounces an orchestra from WSMB, New 
Orleans; the next announcement may 
come from WJZ, New York, or KFI, Los 
Angeles. A radio writer should be a 
bachelor or at least he should shut him- 
self up in a room all alone while he does 
his radio hunting. Still, I manage to sur- 
vive, and when I have finished my writ- 
ing, I tune in my wife’s favorite stations 
and all is peace again. 

Have you heard the chimes of the new 
clock in the studio at KFNF? It has 
beautiful chimes. 

The morning concert from WOI, Ames, 
is still growing in popularity. The oppo- 
sition to “canned” music is dying out, 
and good music, canned or not, is ap- 
preciated. j 

Mr. Van Houten, of KMA, one of the 
regular features at KiMA, gives some 
splendid talks. He has been a great trav- 
eler and certainly did not waste his time 
while roaming about the world. KMA 
should be proud of that author, lecturer 
and traveler, and his talks are very well 
worth hearing. 

A lot of letters reach me with com- 
plaints about the difficulty of getting good 
reception from KSO. During the last few 
weeks I have traveled in many parts of 
Iowa, and have heard KSO more than 
ever before. It is very good in some parts 
but it fails to reach Des Mcines well. 

There seems to be quite a bit of excite- 
ment about the resignation of Commis- 
sioner Bellows. KWKH and KTNT seem 
to claim more knowledge of the situation 
than most of us have. Commissioner Bel- 
lows is probably very glad to be out of a 
very difficult and thankless jol:. 

Radiophan signs off with good wishes 
to all, 





TEXAS GROWS ONE-THIRD OF COT- 
TON IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1926, Texas produced nearly a third 
of the cotton raised in the United States, 
on slightly over a third of the acreage. 
Of the Texas total, 59 per cent was pro- 
duced in the Panhandle plains region of 
Texas, according to Bulletin 364, recently 
published by the Texas agricultural ex- 
periment station. And the end is not yet, 
for in this area of more than 33,000,000 
acres in extent, there are vast areas of 
virgin soil which have never been put 
under the plow. 

The following quotation from the Texas 
bulletin expresses tersely and clearly the 
reason for the shift in the cotton belt: 

“Factors contributing to this unusual 
advance in cotton growing in northwest- 
ern Texas have been the establishment of 
the fact thru experiments and general 
farm practice, that cotton is well adapted 
as a dry land crop and one of the most 
drouth-resistant crops which can _ be 
grown here, and that a large acreage of 
cotton per man can be cultivated because 
of the level character of the land and 
climatic conditions favorable to extensive 
methods and less trouble from weed and 
insect pests. Planting below the level 
in lister furrows aids in cultivation. The 
practice of gradually filling the furrows 
by throwing the dirt to the ‘plants kills 
weeds in the drill effectively and elimi- 
nates much hand labor. Hand labor is 
further reduced by thick planting prac- 
tices where the plants are left from three 
to twleve inches apart in the row and 
hand chopping is dispensed with. Vege- 
tative growth is suppressed and early 
opening is induced. These factors tend to 
lower cost of production, an item of espe- 
cial importance in times of falling prices. 

“This increase has also been due to the 
influx of farmers from other cotton grow- 
ing states and from the eastern or cotton 
growing parts of the state, where they 
were accustomed to cotton growing; to 
the freedom from the boll weevil on the 
plains, and to the success attending the 
growing of early maturing varieties. 

“With a large part of this area avail- 
able and yet to be brought into cultiva- 
tion, the production of cotton here will 
undoubtedly continue to increase rapidly 
thru the improvement and use of better 
varieties and methods, improved maghin- 





ery, large-scale opefations, and lowered 


costs of production. Studies in the cost 
of producing cotton in fifteen areas in 
eight cotton producing. states showed the 
plains area studied—Lubbock county—to 
have 38.9 man-labor hours requirement 


per acre in producing cotton, the lowest. 


of any of the fifteen areas studied, as 
compared with 154 hours for the highest 
requirement, in the North Carolina area. 
The net cost per pound for producing lint 
cotton in these fifteen areas ranged from 
19 cents in the Lubbock area to as high 
as 54 cents for the area of highest cost. 
The average for all the areas studied was 
25 cents per pound.” 

Probably the most outstanding differ- 
ence between Texas and eastern methods 
is the rapidly growing practice of using 
a “sled” or stripper for harvesting the 
cotton. The scarcity of labor, a scarcity 
which is likely to grow as smuggling of 
‘“‘wet-back"”” Mexican labor into Texas is 
gradually stopped, is responsible for the 
introduction of this method of mechanical 
harvesting, Improvements in gins and 
strippers are steadily widening the area 
of mechanically harvested cotton, 

Cotton production in Oklahoma is going 
thru the same process of development, on 
a smaller scale, as in Texas. 





SWEET CLOVER 


Nebraska has 416,000 acres of sweet clo- 
ver this year, an increase of 15.3 per cent 
over last year, according to assessors’ re- 
turns of acreage, compiled by the state 
and federal division of agricultural sta- 
tistics. 

The area in sweet clover this year is 
55,000 acres above last year. The present 
area is 416,000 acres, as compared to 
361,000 acres last year. The increasing 
popularity of sweet clover is shown by 
the marked increase in acreage since 1920, 
as follows: 1920, 30,000 acres; 1921, 54,000 
acres; 1922, 66,000 acres; 1923, 122,000 
acres; 1924, 145,000 acres; 1925, 246,000 
acres; 1926, 361,000 acres, and 1927, 416,000 
acres. 

Sweet clover is uSed principally for 
pasture and as a soil builder. However, 
a large quantity of seed is harvested each 
year, and the annual production now ex- 
ceeds 100,000 bushels and is worth three 
quarters of a million dollars at the farm 
price. A small percentage of the acreage 
is cut for hay. Perhaps no other crop can 
compete with sweet clover for pasture 
under semi-arid conditions. This was 
amply demonstrated last year, when near- 
ly all pasture except sweet clover had 
given out under the drouthy conditions. 





JUDGING PROGRAM AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL 


Following is the judging program at the 
International Livestock Show, to be held 
in Chicago from November 26 to Decem- 
ber 3: 

Cattle Department 

Friday, November 5—Non-collegiate 
judging contest. 

Saturday, November 26—Intercollegiate 
judging contest; junior livestock show; 
carloads of fat cattle (in stockyards). 

Monday, November 28—Morning—All in- 
dividual steer classes (crossbreds, grades, 
purebreds). Afternoon—Carloads of feed- 
er steers (in stockyards); steers entered 
for slaughter on foot; Hereford breeding 


classes. 
Tuesday, November 29—Morning—Cham- 
pion steer classes; Angus, Shorthorn, 


Polled Shorthorn and Hereford breeding 


classes. Afternoon—Intercollegiate meat 
judging. 

Wednesday, November 30—All beef 
breeds, breeding classes. 

Thursday, December 1—Angus and 


Hereford breeding classes. 

(Friday, December 2—Galloway and Red 

Polled breeding classes. 
Sheep Department 

Saturday, November 26—Demonstration 
in mutton improvement classes. 

Monday, November 28—Individual weth- 
er classes (all breeds); carloads of native 
and range sheep. 

Tuesday, November 29 — Morning — 
Shropshire classes. Afternoon — Dorset 
breeding classes. 

Wednesday, November 30—Morning— 
Hampshire and Lincoln breeding classes. 


Afternoon— Cheviot and Rambouillet 
breeding classes. 
Thursday, December 1—Morning—Ox- 


ford and Cotswold breeding classes. Af- 
ternoon—Southdown and Leicester breed- 
ing classes. 

Swine Department 

Monday, November 28—Barrows, all 
classes, 

Tuesday, November 29—Berkshire and 
Chester White breeding classes; carloads 
of swine (in stockyards). 

Wednesday, November 30—Duroc Jersey 
and Hampshire breeding classes, 

Thursday, December 1—Poland China 
and Tamworth breeding classes, 

Friday, December 2—Spotted Poland 
and Yorkshire breeding classes; sale of 
fat barrows in judging ring. 

Horse Department 

Monday, November 28—Percheron and 
Shire classes; draft geldings to halter. 

Tuesday, November 29—Percheron and 
Belgian classes. 

Wednesday, November 30—Horse show. 

Thursday, -December 1—Belgian and 
Clydesdale classes. - 

Friday, December 2—Suffolk and Clydes- 
dale classes. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


OUROC JERSEYS 
Fe. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 13—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C: A. Oldsen, Wal 
Lake, lowa. : 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled ‘Hereford Show an@ 
Sale; B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Deg 
Moines, Iowa. 











WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 








The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. he. pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, towa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 


of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The - 


above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 





Field Notes 


INTERNATIONAL WEEK 


The twenty-eighth annual International 
Livestock Exposition will be held at the 
Union Stock Yards, in Chicago, from No- 
vember 26 to December 3. From the very 
start, the International Livestock Show 
has been a success. It has brought to- 
gether exceptional exhibits of livestock of 
the various beef breeds and has been ex- 
ceedingly interesting from the standpoint 
of showyard competition. But more than 
that, it is a real educational opportunity 
for the study of the breed and the study 
of animals that make the best record in 
the feed lot. The wonderful carloads of 
fat steers which are in competition, the 
individual steers which compete for the 
honor of being the grand champion of the 


International, comprising purebreds in ail _ 


divisions, grades and crossbreds all make 
it an unusual opportunity for the man 
who is interested in livestock. Many 
farmers take advantage of the opportu- 
nity afforded. They not only go them- 
selves, but they take their sons who are 
interested in livestock and profit from the 
trip. The lessons of the International for 
both the breeder and the feeder are many. 
It is the man who keeps up to date on his 
business that makes it the greatest suc- 
ces: It is Boys’ and Girls’ Club Week 
also at the International, the week being 
the occasion of the National Boys’ and 
Girls’ Congress, which brings together the 
leaders in Four-H Club work in all the 
states, and to see what these young folks 
are doing is a thing that makes the trip 
to the International worth while. You 
can not find anywhere in our country a 
finer group of boys and girls gathered to- 
gether than at the Four-H Club congress, 
which the Internationa: brings about. The 
demonstration they give in the showing of 
baby beeves and pigs, the demonstration 
thev ceive in the Four-H Club building of 
the work they are doing in various lines, 
their annual banquet, which is one of the 
features of the week, all make it an un- 
usual occasion for not only the boys and 
girls but also their fathers and mothers, 
and many attend the International to see 
the Four-H Club boys and girls in action. 
There is another thing about the Inter- 
national that is worth bearing in mind, 
and that is the sales of the various breeds 
which are held. For example, the Here- 
ford breeders will make one of the best 
offerings of the year on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29; the Aberdeen Angus on Wednes- 
day, November 30; the Milking Shorthorns 
on Thursday morning, December 1, and 
the Shorthorns ged on Thursday, De- 
cember 1, at 1:00 p. m. Catalogs of these 
sales will reveal wonderful offerings. The 
Hereford catalog can be had by address- 
ing R. J. Kinzer, 300 West Eleventh St.. 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Aberdeen Angus 
catalog by addressing W. . Tomhave, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, and catalogs 
for both the Milking Shorthorns and the 
Shorthorns proper by addressing the 
American Shorthorn Association, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. These sales will 
have unusual offerings, and it has been 
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erience of those who have patron- DUROC JERSEYS 
the international sales that they get JERS 
ie nene ee |OUR BIGGEST YEAR| eS 


secured in any sale. It isa very unusual 
secureunity for the selection of a herd 
. of the breed you desire, or the selee- 


of females with which to found a 
hard. The purebred sales of the week are 


not the least interesting feature of the 
exposition, Excursion. rates are offered on 
aii railroads for the Internatiqnal. Be sure 
to ask your agent about the&e rates, as it 
will mean a saving of money to you when 
you attend the International. The an- 
ouncement of the Internationa! in this 
jssue will prove interesting to many of 
our readers, and we ask them to read it 
and write for the catalogs of the sales in 
“hich they are particularly interested and 
make their arrangements to attend, and 
fat all possible to take their boys and 
yirls with them. It is a real opportunity 
fr the study of the livestock industry, 
which should mean much to those who 
ke advantage of it.—Advertising Notice. 





YORKSHIRES 
William Zahs, Jr., of Riverside, Iowa, is 
avertising Yorkshire open gilts and boars 
t the low price of $20 and upwards. Any- 
me in need of Yorkshire boars or gilts, 
write Mr. Zahs.—Advertising Notice. 





\LFALFA SUPERIOR TO CLOVER IN 
TEST PLOTS 


On the soil plots of the University of 
Illinois, at Urbana, where a five-year ro- 
tation of corn, oats, clover, wheat and 
alfalfa has been grown for sixteen years, 
clover has failed six times while alfalfa 
failed but once, and even then the crop 
was destroyed by insects, according to F. 
Ww. Gault, of the agronomy department. 
Where tirnestone and manure had previ- 
ously been supplied, the average yields 
of hay during the period were 2.6 tons of 
clover and 3.2 tons of alfalfa. With the 
addition of rock phosphate, the yields 
were 5.1 tons of clover and 4.2 tons of 
alfalfa. At Joliet, in a six-year rotation 
of corn, corn, oats, clover, wheat and al- 
falfa, the alfalfa yields have been nearly 
double those of clover. On the Dixon 
field, one rotation containing clover and 
another containing alfalfa are grown on 
soil of such character that the results 
are fairly comparable. As a six-year av- 
erage on the untreated land, the yield of 
clover was 1.6 tons and that of alfalfa 3.7 
tons an acre. At Mount Morris, in some- 
what similar rotations, the yields for clo- 
ver and alfalfa were 1.7 tons and 3.2 tons, 
respectively. At present, these soils will 
grow alfalfa without the addition of lime- 
stone, but nevertheless liming increased 
the yields slightly on both fields. 





ON THE COLONEL 

4 soldier went to his colonel and asked 
for leave to go home to help his wife with 
her spring cleaning. 

“IT don’t like to refuse you,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘but I’ve just received a letter 
from your wife saying that you are of no 
use around the house.” 

The soldier saluted and turned to go. 
At the door he stopped, turned and re- 
marked: 

“Colonel, there are two persons in this 
regiment who handle the truth loosely, 
and I’m one of them. I’m not married.” 








HORSES 


EVERAL strictly choice young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lows 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decagur Co., Iowa 
™* 

















for prices. 





405 Securities Bidg. 


Those who try Exchange cattle 
feed them year after year. - 


Only a few cattle left for November 
delivery. Write or wire collect today 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











HOLSTEINS 


POLAND CHINAS 





. -HOLSTEINS 
+A erywhere! 


and 
per cent of all 


comprise nearly 50 
dairy cattle in the U.S. Wide die 
tribution makes selection ea 
wide demand assures a sendy 
Write for literature 


The Extension Seralc 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 











An offering of very 
Morningside Helsteins 25 oo ec ‘Eaters “by 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. ef milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 








Ed. Rensink, (SiouxCo.) Mespers, lowa 
SHEEP 
Shropshire and Oxford 
Rams 


60 Unusually large, good quality yearling 
rams of these breeds, Sired by prize win- 
ning rams. Buy from one of the oldest 
and most widely known flocks in Amer- 
ica. Quality rams—fair priees—reliabi!- 
ity assured. Sixty-five years in the pure 


bred sheep business. 
Geo. McKerrow & Sens Co., Pewaukee, Wisconsin 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
old Rams—100 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired tS 
Imported and Americen bred Rams. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. 

E.D. Seamans, Route 2, 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also a recorded Polled Shorthorn bull. 
Write us. 

Winterset, lowa 





Salem, Iowa 





Lloyd F. Jones, 


Registered Shropshives 4 207 coctce rome. 
F. D. No, 2. Willard Miller, Anita, Iowa. 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 


TAMWORTHS 


March boars with more constructive 
Tamworth breeding back of them than any pigs 
ever offered for sale. Good enough to head any herd, 
They are well grown. 
o.3.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Johnston) @rimes, Ia 


YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE ‘Pritefat once and get chotee. 
Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lewa 

















25 POLAND BOARS 


sired by The Reaper, first prize junior yearling Iowa 

State Fair, 1927. Sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. 

Write us your needs, satisfaction guaranteed. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, LOWA 
Thirty- 


Oak Gien Poland Chinas [hry *xs cod: 
spring and fall boars for sale. Sired by the prize 
winning 1015 Ib. Oak Glen Diamend and other choice 
boars of leading ing. One litter by Revenue. 
Prices right. Inspection invited. 

w.8.A im, 


Edson’s Poland Boars Sours ated be 


Black Hawk by Index, Lakeside Liberatee * x 





Dumont, lowa 





erator, and Tecumseh by The Genie. Immune. 
Satisfaction guaran: 
3. Le uN, Storm Lake, Iowa 





15 Poland ChinaBoars *2(¢2‘Prectme 


able, Write for particulars. Crates furnished F. O. 
B. West Branch. O. Wilson Cope, West Branch, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


NNNELL’S choice Spotted Polands sell- 
/ tng privately, boars by Wiid Weod Sport, rude 
he 








heari, The Ontcross, Greater Boy. Big, r 
growthy boars, with extra good type and quality 

beet lot we have had te offer. Everything immune. 
The Boars are right, we will make the price right. 
Eari Connell, eklyn, Lowa 


Spotted Armistice £2!°74 Som 
A few from other well known boars. We.are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 


Liberator Leaderand Motor Cop Boars 


F Big, growthy Spotted Poland boars of March far- 
row for sale. Priced $30 to $50. Drive in and pick 
your boar. They will please you. 

EDW. THURN, WAVERLY, 10WA 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Outstanding. Mo.berd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

g.k. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, iowa 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitable to head pure-blood 
herds. Alseanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. B. Mudsen & Gon, Rt. 5, Hnexvilie, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron. Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshire, South- 
= = Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Hushandry Dept., lowa State College 


Ames, lowa 
Please refer to this paper when writing. 





Creston, Iowa 


























prespects; extra larce, long, heavy boned, exception- 
Biy good backs, geod cotor, smooth and sest of type. 
These boars will please you. Best of breeding and 
are priced right. Write od come two miles north 
one-half cast Storm Lake, lows. Edwin M Wister. 


Great Colonel and Snapper 
Bears and Gilts — 
250 to oop from. Write us your needs, 
They must piease. 
McKee Bros. Cresten, lewa 


MUNSON DUROCS 
Am offering spring boars with size.and type, sired by 
Fancy Stilts, Jr. first prize junior yearling at the 
Monona County Fatr. He by Fancy Stilts the world’s 
champion. Shipped on approval. Immune. 
EE. KB. MUNSON, Ute, lowa 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Wetghing upward to 300 pounds: priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike, farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
pects if not used too heavy. 
Arie Anderson, 


50 Big, Growthy Duroc Spring Boars 


to select from, sired by Index Chief and Perfection. 
New blood for old customers and plenty of good ones 
for the most discriminating. Come or write 

B. A. Samuelsen & Gon (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilte and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. also boars by Lucky Strike and Super 
Co'. allimmune. Write or call. 
G. A. SWENSON, 


25 Big Rugged Duree Spring Boars---15 
Fall Boars--Cholera immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, hy er come and 
Milford, towa 

















Dayton, Iowa 





Lieyd Piace, 


LJ 
Twelve Boars by Fireflame 
Priced to sell. Immune an? ready for heavy service. 
They are well bodied, good footed boars. Shipped 
with a satisfaction guarantee. 
ARTIE PENCE, Sigourney, lowa 


Sired by Zipper. Lucky 
25 Duroc Boars Strike and Super Sen- 
sation. Allimmune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SAM PORTER, Center Point, lewa 


by Fireaghter. Smooth bodied, 
10 Duroc Boars good footed, immune, crated 
and shipped to you at Paemen prices. Write me 
your wants. Ottis Tayler, Delta, lows. 


CHESTER WHITES 


10 Fall Boars, 40 S Boars 
CHESTER W ITE 


Boars for the farmer or breeder, guaranteed to please. 
Priced reasonable. Write in your wants. 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa 


QUALITY CHESTER WHITES 


Big, rugged spring and fall boars many of them herd 
boar prospects. Stred by Lakewood Pilot, ist juntor 
yearling Sioux City 1926 and by Lakewood Lad a sen- 
for yearling of show and feeding quality. Immune. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, F.W.LaDoux, Spirit Lake,la 
CHESTER WHITE 40 farmer boars at.farmers’ 

prices. Guaranteed to please. 


Write your wants. Seth W. Johnson, Kiron, Iowa. 
OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 
O.1.C. BOARS and gtits,double treated, priced right. 


Circulars and pictures of 1256 lb. “Curly Boy” free 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 2, Busbvilte, Tilinois 
































HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyou want foundatien Hampshires, 4 
herd boar or merely a boar to improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 
Big Four Farms, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Plenty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa, 





Brooklyn, iowa 








VISIT INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 





|Nov. 26th to Dec. 3rd---Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Se ee 


| DUSTRY. .. .. 


| Greatest Round- Up | 


1 of Farmers and Stockmen 
ever held on this Conti- 
nent at this SUPREME 
i COURT OF THE 
i LIVE STOCK IN- 














| HEREFORD 

r Tuesday, Nov. 29th, 1:00 P. M. 

| For information write R. J. Kinzer, 300 Address inquiries to 
‘ W. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

% 

Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 


x 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Wednesday, Nov. 30th, 1:00 P. M. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


SHORTHORN SALES 
Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, Dec. 1, 10:00 A. M. 


1, 1:00 P. M. 


For Catalogs address American Shorthorn Ass’n, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
AND OTHER PURE-BRED'LIVE STOCK SALES 
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W. H. Tomhave, 





the Aristocracy of the 
Animal Kingdom. 


E in Prod- 
LEARN Economy in Pr 
ENIO 


the Great Specta- 
cular Features. 
PROFIT 2st 


WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE STOCK SHOW 








SEE 
THE 


INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW | 





National Boys’ and Girls’ 


Congress on Exposition Grounds 





Ask R. R. Agent About Reduced Fares 
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CE ee : - 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and | 


a TRIP TO CHICAGO. «. «. .. 
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STRENGTH ! 













To show you the tremendous 
strength o the ngw GLAS 
CLOTH, he re are nine poem. 
total weight 1062 2 Ibs., standin; 
ona ft ee the new material. 






No ir e in cost. Extra 
value for or your money. Longer 
life and greater satisfaction. 






A, 





$1037 in 
Winter Eggs 


Mrs. A. W. Potts writes, 
“I am a widow. The money 
I get from my chickens is a 
good part of my income so 
imagine my delight when 
Glass Cloth brought me three 
times more eggs last winter 
than I got before. I put the 
$5.00 roll into one big win- 
dow across the south side of 
my hen house. Every day I 









FRED TURNER 
Originator of Glass Cloth 


Now It Is Easy to Get 
Lots of Winter Eggs 


Hens are big money makers in winter 
if you put them behind GLASS 
CLOTH windows. This amazing ma- 
terial lets in the sun’s ultra-violet rays. 
& Ordinary glass shuts them out. Science 

says hens will not lay without these 

rays. GLASS CLOTH scatters the 
light over the whole hen house. The hens pep up, scratch and ex- 
ercise. Egg paralysis disappears. 
The hens lay like it was spring. It is common for 400 hens to lay 
$1000 worth of eggs during the winter. 
to be overlooked. It costs only $5.00 for enough GLASS CLOTH 
for windows for a big poultry house. 
Never has GLASS CLOTH failed to increase egg yields. 
Violet rays are nature’s own egg producers. 
simply makes it easy to give hens a big supply of these rays. 





dentate 


Half a Million Poul- 
try Raisers Now Use 
Glass Cloth 


500,000 people now use GLASS 
CLOTH. Its popularity has spread 
over the entire United States be- 
cause it brings such enormous pro- 
fits. People tell us how they get 
$100 to over $1000 in winter eggs 
after putting up a $5.00 roll of this 
remarkable material. All over the 
country poultry raisers are actually 


got a big pail of eggs. My taking out glass windows to put up GLASS CLOTH. 
record shows I got $1037 for It paysthem. GLASS CLOTH will make profits for 


eggs in the cold months.” 








“Paid for Itself in 3 Days” 


*‘My Glass Cloth paid for itself in about three 
days in extra eggs it has given me. Before I 
used Glass Cloth my 61 hens used to lay about 
2 or three eggs a day during the winter. Now 
they have laid high as 40 eggs in one day. With 
eggs selling at 50c a dozen last winter I figure I 
got enough EXTRA eggs in 3 days to pay for 
the Glass Cloth, which cost $4.00. My Poultry 
house was cozy and warm during the coldest 
jee of the winter. My birds have enjoyed per- 

health and I attribute it largely to the Glass 
# Ctoth, "« Mrs. H. W. Nieman. 


you just as it has for everyone else. Try it this winter. 


Ultra-Violet 
Rays 


It has been only a few years that 
science has known the powers of 
ultra-violet rays. To poultry they 
are as necessary as food and water 
for producing eggs. They cannot 
pass through ordinary glass, so when 
your hens are cooped up for the win- 
ter behind glass windows the hens 
get NO ultra-violet light. Egg pa- 
ralysis sets in; Eggs do not form. 
Put up GLASS CLOTH and you 
can just see your hens pep up. Ina 
few days they start laying and soon 
will lay like it was summer. Nature 
intended hens to have these rays. 
Shut them out and you lose money. 
Let them in and you reap a harvest. 


The egg glands start working. 


Profit like that is not 


The profits are amazing. 
Ultra- 
GLASS -CLOTH 





Porch Enclosures, 
Storm Doors and 
Windows 


Storm doors and windows of 
GLASS CLOTH give ideal pro- 
tection from storm, wind and cold. 
Repays its cost in saving of fuel and 
doctor bills. Makes whole hoti#e 
more comfortable. Just tack GLASS 
CLOTH over your screen doors and 
windows, or onto home made 
frames. Cheap and very satisfac- 
tory. Holds in heat. Shuts out 
draughts. 


Enclosing a porch with GLASS 
CLOTH adds a valuable room to 
the house. Makesa fine play room 
for the children because of the 
healthful ultra-violet light. House 
plants show added life and beauty 
when given a sunbath here. 


Because of its low cost there are 
many uses for GLASS CLOTH. 
Keep a few extra yards on hand. 
Repair outbuilding windows, etc. 
Used in hog houses, makes stronger, 
healthier, faster growing fall pigs 
due to ultra-violet rays. 


Turner Bros. Dept. 8711 


BLADEN, NEBR. 


WELLINGTON, OHIO 




















This year GLASS CLOTH is 
greatly improved. A new, super- 
strength material is being used. 
“Tough as boot leather.’’ No in- 
crease in price. No ordinary acci- 
dent will tear it. Lasts longer. 

To introduce this new material to 
you we make the following low 
price, Special Trial Offer: 

$5.00 buys a big roll 45 ft. long 
and 36in. wide. 135 sq.ft. Will 
cover a scratch shed 9x15 ft. This 
amounts to only 324c per sq. ft. 


GUARANTEE 

Order a roll today. Use it on 
your poultry house to get winter 
eggs. Use it for storm doors and 
windows. Ideal for repairing out- 
building windows. 

If, after 10-day’s use, you do not 
find it better than glass or any glass 
substitute you may return it and 
we will refund your money. 

Samples and catalog showing how 
to use it on request. Common 
sense instructions, ‘‘Feeding for 
Eggs,” free. 


BUY THE GENUINE 

Genuine GLASS CLOTH is made 
only by Turner Bros. Patented. 
No other material has the same 
weather resisting formula. To pro- 
tect you against imitations we place 
the name “GLASS CLOTH” on 
every yard. Look for it when 
buying. 

Do not let another winter go by 
without getting the profits GLASS 
CLOTH will bring you. Place your 
orde? today. 

' GLASS CLOTH is sold by thous- 

ands of dealers. If your dealer 
does not have it, order from us 
direct. 
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Bie BROS., DEPT.871 





I enclos¢ $_........- foc which send me-_-....... 
jrolls of GLASS CLOTH, prepaid parcel post, 
& at the advertised trial offer price. If not satis- 
3 fied a ten days’ use I may return it and 

ir 

you wilfrefund my money. 

St Sena I Eee aR Ee 

Address, henipeine Sabdewwie 

' 
OO eae State...... 
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PER SQFT. 
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NEBR. WELLINGTON, CHIO 
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